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1 Actual Minds, 

1 Possible Worlds 

JEROME BRUNER 

In this characteristically gracoltil 
and provocative book Jerome 
Bruner, one of the principal 
architects of the cognitive 
revolution, sets forth nothing less 
than a new agenda for the study 
of mind. According to Professor 
Bruner cognitive science has set 
its sights too narrowly on the 
logical, systematic aspects of 
mental life. Bruner stresses the 
importance of that side of the 
mind that is devoted to 
irrepressibly human acts of 
imagination and shows how the 
activity of imaginary world 
making undergirds human 
science, literature, and 
philosophy as well as everyday 
thinking. 

£12.75 Cloth 192pp 
0-674-00365-9 

Females of the 
Species 

Sex and Survival in the 
Animal Kingdom • 
BETTYANN KEVLES 

Females of the Species is a work 
of enormous range that affords a 
panoramic view of the many ways 
that female animals achieve their 
ultimate goal: the perpetuation of 
the species. The book explores 
areas ranging from the mechanics 
of sex to infanticide and 
sisterhood. Informed by much 
important new research and 
copiously illustrated with 
captivating vignettes drawn from 
laboratories and the field, this is 
essential reading for everyone 
interested in evolution, sex roles 
and animal behaviour. 

£16.95 Cloth 270pp illus. 
0-674-29866-9 

The American 
Newness 

. Culture and Politics in the 
Age of -Emerson 
IRVING HOWE 

"To confront American culture is 
: Jp frel oneself encircled by a, thin . 
but strong preeence.I call it 
'' Emersonian, an imprecise term 
but one that directs us to a 
dominant spirit in the national 
experience? Thus Irving Howe, 
one of America’s most 
distinguished social critics. : 
begins this illuminating 
discussion of Emerson and hie 
disciples and doubters. What is 
the Emersonian spirit? What 
inspired it? What does it mean to . , 
• Americans today? 

; £lO.B0 Cloth 112pp 
,0-874,02^40-S. . . =■ J ; .- • . 
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Criticisms of life , voices of protest 


; G eorge Steiner 

^Fa^B^ofPohtical Verse 
4 ^pp. Faber. £17.50 (paperback, £8.95). 

0571 13947 7 

1 nterature is political to its roots. The literary 
: ^ cannot be separated from the ordering 
oerceptions, witness and argument about Ufe 
i Jy, vc call "political thought", or from the 
Ration of that argument into the codes 

(themselves rhetorically structured) of poUtic- 

al action. The interaction of the poetic and the 
political is eloquent from the start. The oldest 
poemswehave in the Western inheritance, the 
joogs of Miriam and of Deborah, are loud with 
ttopolitics of survival. There is no more poig- 
nintVdosely argued meditation on the perils of 
national Illusion and the ambiguities of defeat - 
the victor also stands in danger - than that 
voked In Aeschylus’ Persians. The public lyric- 
ism of the Aeneld is animated at every point by 
the tragic politics of exile, by the cost in vio- 
Imce exacted by homecoming. Plato’s inter- 
ntdne quarrel with the poets, he himself being 
I muter of the music and dramatic pulse of ‘ 
dhcourae, tells of the inevitable intimacy be- 
tween the life of letters and that of the state. 
Aristotle’s poetics and rhetoric are a deliberate 
attempt to make that kinship therapeutic, to 
bring into civic harness the nocturnal, poten- 
tially anarchic compulsions of fiction. 

What gives to politics in literature their 
specific force is the relation of the conceptual, 
paraphrasable levels of statement to those of 
form. Bio political message or critique - 
whether conservative or radical - in a piece of 
verse, in Unde Tom's Cabin or Ibsen’s Enemy 
ofihe People , can be abstracted, literally “read 
out oP the formal aspects, metrical, 
documentary, dramatic, of the given text. It is 
just inch instances which, however, fail to 
nact the compelling and enduring poetics of 
4c political. For an aesthetic achievement is 
by its very existence as willed form, a counter- 
tlatement to the extant condition of things. 

It is by virtue of its poetic means and 
irchitecture that Sophocles’ Antigone makes 
intelligible, but resistant to programmatic ex- 
ploitation, a politics of limitation, of question- 
fog provisional! ty and legislative patience in 
the face of npn-oegotiable conflicts. The pessi- 
oh tic, stoic politics of Dostoevsky’s Devils or 
Conrad’s Heart of Darkness are of a complica- 
tion and compassion denied to political theory ■ 
ud political writings as such, just because they 
. brought to Ufe wholly within the stylistic 
compositional process of the fiction. It is 
toi* fusion with imaginative form, this resist- 
ance lo unambiguous, partisan excision, which 
»«kes Animal Farm a greater, if more opaque, 
fat than Nineteen Eighty-Four. ■ 

• The poUtlcs of literature, its “criticism of 
(the Arnoldian phrase remains lapidary), 
COojft to us both through what is being said and 
through the rippate tp things as they are, 
trough the rebellion , implicit in the aesthetic 
■'krai itself, against material, sodo-historical 
- constraints. To write a serious poem (epic, 

; “tana, novel) is to 1 say “No" to that in man’s 
..tind woman’s estate that the writer deems 
■ Wvial, wasteful,, unjust or barbaric. Aa Ellas 
: often, reminds us, the statement by a 

writer that-his poem 1 or novel or play, had it 
been better i ought to have stopped this war or 
, ^t massacre, Is not empty megalomania. It is,. 

rather, a tallsmanic pointer to the imperative 
7 . Nunanity, to the claims pn totality, which , 
;• Un J^riie the ; act of poetic creation. 

ope would suppose, the elucidation of 
■ categories thatwOuld concern the preface' 

anthology pf ."political verse", the. more 
that preface and anthology are the 
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. ; hlsedltor at Fabef $rid Faberj for prd- 
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“of the aristocratic, hierarchical, conservative 
tradition which Arnold and T. S. Eliot have 
floated as the major cultural hegemony in 
these islands”. Abetted by Edmund Burke and 
by “that reactionary theologian, C. S. Lewis”, 
our educators, critics and scholars have per- 
suaded generations of Englishmen that 
“poems exist in a timeless vacuum or a sound- 
proof museum, and that poets are gifted with 
an ability to hold themselves above history, 
rather like skylarks or weather satellites”. 
Together, Matthew Arnold and T. S. Eliot 
“ensured that the magic of monarchy and su- 
perstition permeated English literary criticism 
and education like a syrupy drug". The repub- 
lican tradition, that of Bunyan, of Bums, of 
Milton above all, has been passed under offi- 
cious silence or sneered at. A "rich proletarian 
tradition” which looks to prelapsarian Adam , a 
tradition which can be “witty, tough, idealistic, 
and resolute with a sense of egalitarian integri- 
ty”, is the actual “groundbase, the deep tidal 
pull, which underlies much political verse writ- 
ten in 'higher 1 or more 'official' modes". Fortu- 
nately, according to this view, the work of a 
small number of brave souls, such as Christ- 
opher Hill, E. P. Thompson and David Nor- 


runs from the egalitarian doggerel sung by the 
followers of Cade's rebellion all the way to the 
work-songs and pop-anarchy of the present. 
Though Christopher Hill markedly, 2 believe, 
overstates his case, he has made it absolutely 
clear that Milton’s involvement with republi- 
can thoughts and sentiments, his awareness of 
contemporary apocalyptic and millenarian 
movements, are vital to his genius and 10 his 
poetry. Paulin's almost obsessive sneers at 
T. S. Eliot do have their logic. Much in that 
high and feline personage remains either un- 
decipherable or frankly off-putting. The focus 
on the persistently political and insurgent char- 
acter of Irish writing, on the libertarian irrever- 
ence of the Scottish vein, is surely right, as is 
Paulin’s unease about the deeply riven quality 
of Yeats’s politics and of the uses to which 
Yeats’s political poetry can be put. 1 would, 
moreover, be the Iasi to quarrel with Paulin’s 
estimate of the dynamics of literature, of poet- 
ry especially, in the so-called Marxist world. 
The genius, the politicized genius of Russian 
poetry runs unbroken from Pushkin to 
Akhmatova and Brodsky; a good deal of the 
prose Gction being produced east of the Elbe is 
of a human pressure and invention which only 



A revolutionary student, shoiby an army patrol, lies dying In the gutter; a drawing 
appeared in Zritel C’Spectaton, a weekly satirical underground Journal polished in . 

Ills reproduced from TheArtist as Reporter iy Paul Hogarth (224pp, with approximately 250 Illustrations. 
Gordon Fraser. £25. 086092 084 4); 


brook, is refuting the “bland, unhistorical, in- 
sidiously tendentious readings” not only of 
Milton, but of our literary past as a whole. 

But, sadly. It would seem that political veree 
is virtually a lost art In England now. Terminal 
tot set in, Paulin argues, with Auden’s espous- 
al of “the monarchist or Anglo-Catholic" posi- 


South Africa and Latin America rival. It is a 
real if dread privilege to have the KGB for. 
one’s readers. Nor is It altogether easy to in- 
firm Paulin’s assessment of English poetry just 
now; much of it is small beer; much of it doer 
turn away from what Is, palpably, a critical 
stage In the life 6f the diminished nation. 
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always draw on more complex and richly 
referential levels of discourse and understand- 
ing. Motions of spirit which aim at perfection 
are, as Spinoza reminds us, difficult. 

Nowhere in Paulin's preface do we find nny 
attempt at a definition of what constitutes poli- 
tics in poetry. Nowhere is there any attempt to 
register the depth and delicacy of the issues 
raised by the inter-penetrations of the Gctive 
and the political, of poiesls and programme. 
Poetry can describe political events. It can 
articulate general or very particular political 
wishes and fears. It can, as Paulin rightly 
observes, be trenchantly political in its refusal 
of any overt political content or allusion. Some 
political verse will seek to make of its metrical 
and prosodic shapes a figuration of the relevant 
political stance (the revolutionary hymn, the 
underground epigram). In other cases, on the 
contrary, ihe performative genre is, uncon- 
sciously or ironically, at odds with the explicit 
political argument (Coleridge and Brecht use 
this counterpoint to vivid effect). Paulin pro- 
poses no classifications. He offers.no method- 
ological access to his selections. The conse- 
quence is a miscellany of rhyme with little 
reason. 

The very first selection, the Ugollno episode 
from the Inferno, highlights one's perplexities. 
Why start there rather than, say, with Horace, 
Juvenal or Virgil? The Ugolino piece is famous 
for its grim pathos. It happens not to be “poll* 
tical" in any deeper sense. Paulin's choice may 
have been motivated by the fact that Seamus 
Henney is the translator of this all-too-famlliar 
purple passage. Its horrific quality may also 
point to Paulin’s often sensationalist view of 
political struggle. This extract does not, as 
would, for instance, the Cacdaguida cantos 
{Paradiso, XV, XVI), illustrate the stimula- 
tion, the innervation of Dante's universal vi- 
rion by die pressure of concrete, local, partisan 
politics. It is precisely this innervation which 
led the young Georg Lukfics to argue that there 
is more of the reality of daily social life in the 
Paradlso than in the “prepotent opulence" of 
Shakespeare. Again, Paulin’s spacious selec- 
tions from Wordsworth’s Prelude are wel- 
come, but they are essentially descriptive of 
historical-political events; the raging disen- 
chantment* of Wordsworth's politic* are to be 
■ found In the late sonnets on censorship, on 
capital punishment; Wordsworth's most com- 
pelling fusion of poetic form and inward poli- 
tics occurs in his meditations on duty and the 
interplay between public and private sorrows 
at the moment of his brother's death. Paulin’s 
rehabilitation of Clough as a political poet is 
admirable. Why the omission of those truly 
major political outcries, Coleridge's odes to 
France and to “The Departing Year", or that 
subtlest of counter-political political poems 
"F'rost at Midnight"? It is right : that Clqre 
should figure emphatically in these pages. The 

• inert, hectoring slabs of Hugh Maopiarmid are 

harder to justify. And what is astounding is the 

total excision of Thomas Hood; the absence of 

: . f*The Song of the Shirt" froid an anthology of 
this kind is merely perverse. At other points, 
one is bewildered: in what way is Wyatt's ex- 
quisite “They flee from me ..." a pofitical 
poem? • , - 

Paulin includes a number of texts out of 

• foreign languages. Heine is one of the most 
prodigal and fascinating of political poets-.be is 
represented by a feeble squib. The political 
lyrics, verse-satires, reflections on the formal 
and substantive dialectic of poetic and political 

. speech in Brecht are, perhaps, the crux of his 
inspiration. He appears here in a single, 
embarrassingly strident agitprop piece (no 

• translator: marked). /Ope is. grateful -fo Paulin 
. for his selections from Mandelstam, Paster- 

■■ nak, Zblgiiiew Herbert and EnzensbCrger. 
And it is far too easy a game to make addenda 
to another man's syllabus. But in two cases, 
omission becomes very nearly .decisive. 
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This year, anyone who buys The Times 
Literary Supplement will be able to vote on the 


TLS/ Cheltenham Literature Festival 

POETRY COMPETITION 


for an unpublished poem of up to fifty lines, 
in English. 


From an anonymous entry of several thousand poems, the 
judges will short-list about 100, including both those they 
think best and those they regard as representative of the 
styles and subjects found in the competition as a whole. 

These 100 poems will be printed - still anonymously - in 
a special issue of the TLS on September 5, along with a 

ballot sheet on which readers can send in -their first, second 
and third choices. 

Meanwhile, the judges will make their own decision, which 
may or may not overlap with that of the readers. 

Both sets of verdicts will be announced in the TLS of 
October 3, and all the winners will be invited to read 

their poems at the Cheltenham Festival of Literature on 
October 5. 


PRIZES 

Readers’ choices: £500 £250 £100 
Judges’ choices: £500 £250 £100 


: • j ' .. . - 

Judges 

U.A.FANTHORPE, BLAKE MORRISON, 
HUGO WILLIAMS 9 ’ 

and, from the TLS, Alan HollinghursL 
(Deputy Editor) and Holly Eley 
(Assistant Editor) 


For details aid entry forms, send a stamped ■' 

: enyelope dr International Reply! Ooujpon^ to! ■ ■ 
Fg^C piqpe^on, Ibwft HaUr^ iqa, , 
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■: > -17 777 ft- m : 

Clp^ing date fof entries August 1. . : ; 
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our culture, are of the first moment. Neither 
appears in a “Book of Political Verse” which 
expends pages on Egan O’Rahilly, Brother 
Will Hairston and Ebenezer Elliott (these 
being arguable and innovative choices). But 
the absence of Manzoni and Pushkin is not, I 
sense, fortuitous. It is not so much that both 
great poems communicate a troubled intima- 
tion of the mystery of all political action, in a 
vein which Paulin may find profoundly inim- 
ical. After all, so does Marvell, whom he so” 
finely puts forward. It is rather, I tentatively 
suggest, that Manzoni and Pushkin internalize 
almost totally the political content, that the 
strength and possible application of their poli- 
tics come wholly from within the infinitely 
complex, resistant fabric of the specific linguis- 
tic-prosodic process. In the event of a further 
edition, will Paulin reconsider? 

Anthologies turn on a difficult-to-define 
matter of trust: between the selector and his 
material, between these two and the reader. 
Paulin’s heart is, often justly and angrily, in the 
right place. Reflecting on the tasks of true 
poetry in the totalitarian systems, he speaks 
movingly of “a mnemonic compulsion to pre- 


serve the past and the dead”. Yath. „ 
poet-editor who has written foeseZL , 
in his own “translation” an 
izcd, brutalized “vein 
bics which And* Chdnier SjStSt 
very eve of his execution. That EEji 
nor “a comic fart” nor «wh n , ( 
d»yr figure 

thing. What u worst i, that SJSgj'H 
not perceive that thin register 
entirely and precisely excluded not ofc 
Chdnier s style, but from the teased 
perception of death in ArcadisSw 
tutes the veiy nature of his polite »£! 

such a gross and seemingly casual 
tiuu is that -preservatiorofTpS^ 
dead” which Paulin so justly comSk* 
which is, indeed, of the essence ofafom* 
polls? It is discrepancies of tffflfe 
impatient cutting of comers, in respi JI 
overall issue of the life of politics 
giiage, and of the particular extn* 
gathered, that makes trust difficult. 0«Z 
me book not challenged, but at a las. Anode 
Faber anthology comes to mind: The M 
Bag. 


A modernist retrieved 


Jenny Penberthy 


MINALOY 

The Last Lunar Baedeker 
Edited by Roger L. Conover 
434pp. Manchester: Carcanet. £7.95. 
0856354589 


have saluted her provocative contiibvtioe. 
Literary critics might use the opportunity m- 
vided by The Last Lunar Baedeker to consdn 
the English impetus behind modernist potty, 
a tradition often regarded as America 
Pound, H. D. , Laura Riding and Mina Loy.lor 
a start, learned more than rancour from tbdr 
English sojourns. 

In this almost complete collection of poem 


With Carcanet’s publication of The Last Lunar P ttus Umost complete collection of poem 

Baedeker, the English-born poet Mina Loy re- , prose * theedit °r Roger Conover provides 

turns home. Her absence began in 1903 when we |c° me sanctuary for Mina Loy’ipaWihfd 
as a twenty-one-year-old painter ahd draughts- u unpubIished wri^P. Hitherto scattered 

woman she opted for an itinerant life on the J? 1 ™* 11 Parls « Dominica And The Homy, 
Paris-FIorence-New York axis of the interna- . York - **** eitendve » ^ascinaUiigintrodac- 
tional avant-garde. In the mid-1910s her first P oa and * taonok W amply fill the b/ognphkal 

poems appeared in magazines of experimental e U nae * Ji ‘ 

writing; revolution in the visual arts had found She was “ adherent 01 * 

affinities with new kinds of poetry. Shemadea fe8a sm repeUed her and became the ibuttofu 

say, to her ..pidary crafting of 

It is not surprising that few signs of local t yP°B™Phical innovates precis &E. 
litorwy influences ,^.H„7he £fc of U ["New Yorkfr 1917, M 

: peripatetic artist. “I.hsvo no idea what English 3“ pe L, had n ,f m ' d h " SZtwT- 

■ ls«. she wrote, -but I am intensely aiming at 1 ™° dorn Woma ? ■ 
pure language." the results are short-lined, 

slow-paced, meticulous compositions that styled D * Mt ' 1> ° r briei, 
nligu aural and visual symmetries and simul- ria 8«.. h ^ b y 
taneously evoke a cerebral, abstract response. f 

Single words register trans-cultural, etymo- Sadd “‘ and « P* 0 *"” 
logical 'accretions - a concentrated histo^S P'“ na «°u for her retreat 
their making: “In some /frrenat.1 plagiarism / She “ n " nued towritebl “ 

Fpotal buffoons / Caught tricks i Froiri arche- 

JJ^puntomimeySfringfogemotions/I^Kjpcd 

V. 1 Loy’a achievement that led Ezra 

=vFtjund to reVise his poetic lexicon to include 
: the notion ot logopoeia : “poetry that Is akin to 

notnmo hilf lenmiaiu ...LI.L 1 . . .. 


. nothing but language, which is a dance of the Tethe’’. Against this impulse 
intelligence .among worlds * (How To P roma in8“itrepidness of spirit that goe* 

'- 1 '' ‘ ' way towards explaining hor neglect. 


ambition to publish. All ten of 
which appeared in hir last thirty^ ye® 
were Solicited. A late poem, “Lettcn^* 
Unliving" ends: “Leave me/nty final UBW 
/ of memory’s languor - / my preft®**- 
drift In lenient coma / an older OpbcM/s* 
Lethe". Against tiiis impulse ran an D * 0 ® - 
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Ambiguities of state 


Charles Townshend 


SHABTAITEVETH 

Ben^Jurlon and the Palestinian Arabs: From 
Spp! Oxford University Press. £17.50. 

0195035623 
RONALD W.ZWEIG 

Britain and Palestine During the Second World 

Wtf 

198pp. Woodbridge: Boydell and Brewer. £26. 
0861932005 


■pie toils of Britain ** Palestine betwen 1917 
and !84o provided an awful lesson in the falli- 
baity of states, even - perhaps above all - 
those credited with special aptitude in 
statecraft. How did a great power with an un- 
paralleled wealth of international and imperial 
experience come to adopt so egregiously im- 
politic a policy as the Balfour Declaration? 
How was it that the irreducible hostility of 
Arabs to Zionism, and the ineluctable aliena- 
tion of opinion in the most vital strategic re- 
gion, were not foreseen? Or, If (as some 
thought) Britain was ready to risk the aliena- 
tion of Arab opinion from the West in order to 
parantee a “Western” implant in the Middle 
East, why did it not back Zionism to the hilt? 
The argument in Britain’s defence, that these 
great issues could not have been recognized in 
1917, has always seemed shaky. It would cer- 
tainly be strengthened if a similar myopia could 
be attributed to the man who, in the British 
view, was the most radical exponent of the 
drive towards the establishment of an exclu- 
sion^ Jewish state, David Ben-Gurion. 

Shabtai Teveth’s book sets out to show that 
in fact Ben-Gurion arrived at such radicalism 
later than is usually thought. Before the 1930s 
be was a pragmatist with flexible ideas about 
institutional structures to accommodate Jewish 
and Arab outlooks. The evidence for this 
accommodating stance is plentiful, if not 
altogether unambiguous: not merely his re- 
sonant declaration that Zionism must not cost 
- a single Arab child its rights, but his lengthy 
efforts to build a mixed Arab-Jewish trade- 
uiJod organization, and his repeated attempts 
to negotiate with Arab nationalists (including 
the most resolute opponent of Zionism, the 
Mufti of Jerusalem) about autonomous politic- 
il development within some sort of. federal 
arrangement incorporating all the Middle 
Eastern Arab, states. 

Teveth conveys with many vivid touches the 
evolution of Ben-Gurion’s view of the Arabs 
from the moment of his arrival in Palestine 
• from Russia - physically borne in the arms of 
an. Arab porter - through to the great re- 
evaluation of the 1930s: the Arab rebellion, the 
1939 White Paper, and above all the onset of 
the Holocaust, He does not pretend that this 
flfw was consistent, and he is an alert critic of 
.: the tensions or contradictions within many of 
Ben-Gurion’s attempts to preserve the aura pf 
Zionism as a socialist mission .to improve the 
: ' quality of life for all inhabitants of efetz Israel , 
.Yet the bewildering shifts of .policy which 


Teveth records imply a still less charitable in- 
terpretation of Ben-Gurion’s programme than 
he seems to wish to present. This is that Ben- 
Gurion’s “pragmatism" did not stem from real 
open-mindedness, but represented a series of 
tactical manoeuvres designed to compensate 
for the physical weakness of the Ylshitv - the 
Jewish community of Palestine - until such 
time as the question could be resolved by milit- 
ary means. Teveth points to this conclusion in 
his epilogue, but his text presents a more opti- 
mistic impressipn. lt does not record, for Inst- 
atifX-, thfiit as early as 1919, before the first 
serious communal riots of 1920 and 1921, Ben- 
Gurion declared ‘There is no solution to this 
question I No solution! There is a gulf and no- 
thing can fill this gulf. It is possible to resolve 
the conflict between Jewish and Arab interests 
only by sophistry.” 

The real question is whether Ben-Gurion’s 
subsequent efforts at resolution were anything 
more admirable than sophistry. Where they, at 
least, based on unconscious rather than de- 
liberate illusions? Here Teveth’s account is 
particularly interesting, because many of Ben- 
Gurion’s inconsistencies exactly mirror those 
of the British government. Both shared the 
belief that the Arabs had no prima facie claim 
to rule Palestine, because they were unable to 
develop Its economic potential. Both believed 
that there was no Palestinian Arab national 
consciousness, and thought that because the 
Arabs occupied such vast territories elsewhere 
they should not be concerned about Palestine. 
Both assumed that the Yishuv was dependent 
on British support. As befitted an inhabitant of 
Palestine, though, Ben-Gurion was more 
aware than the British Government that there 
was an Arab question, and more resourceful in 
imagining possible resolutions. His socialist 
perspective might have offered the most prom- 
ising of these, yet it too was riven by contradic- 
tion. He swung back and forth between theore- 
tical exaltation of the' fellah and practical 
acceptance of the effendi. He recognized that 
any approach towards the South African mod- 
el of racial separation would be disastrous, yet 
had to Insist on a policy of separate employ- 
ment {Avodah lvril) so as to ensure that there 
would be Jewish workers as well as employers. 

The reasons for this were primarily national, 
if not racial. Ben-Gurion believed that a 
people’s title to their homeland was a function 
of the labour invested in it. "The land can be 
earned only ty budding, by the sweat of one's 
brow." Racial, too, was the astonishing fall- 
back view which he developed during his re- 
searches as an exile in New York - that the 
fellahin were in fact descendants of the in- 
digenous rural population of Palestine before 
the Arab conquest - thus not Arabs at all. 

This illusion demonstrated more than any- 
thing else Ben-Gurion’s nltimate aim of secur- 
ing assimilation rather than co-operation- In » 
far as he saw. the possibility of a partnership, it 
' was an unequal one in which the Arabs would 
recognize the technical and political superior- 
ity of the Jews. Hence his reluctance to con- 
cede the existence of a Palestinian national 

consciousness. The Arabs must remain under- 


developed. Teveth locates the final “turning 
point" in Ben-Gurion’s estimate of Palestinian 


consciousness in the Arab rebellion of 1936, 
but there were so many other crucial points 
(such as Yahya Effcndi’s parting remark in 
1915, or Ben-Gurion's judgment that the 1929 
events aimed at “the destruction of the 
Yishuv", or his evaluation of the death of 
Sheikh \jz al-Din al-Qassam in November 
1935) that it is hard to accept the implied evolu- 
tion. The real evolution seems to have occur- 
red less in Ben-Gurion’s analysis of the Arabs 
than in the steady enlargement of the Yishuv. 

Ben-Gurion’s moderate notion of a “state" 
("we have no intention of dominating others. 
When we speak of a state, we mean two things: 
that others not dominate us, and that we not 
live in anarchy”) may be thought to give some 
colour to the idea that the British could not 
have foreseen the pace at which Zionists would 
pursue the creation of a Jewish state rather 
than merely a “national home”. But again, 
other formulations, such as that Palestine 
should become “as Jewish as England is Eng- 
lish”, show a total commitment to the 
ideology of the modem nation state. Arab 
fear of Zionism may have been exaggerated, 
but it was not unfounded. 

By the late 1930s it was at last becoming clear 
to the British that they could not foster beneath 
their imperial suzerainty a hybrid political 
structure in Palestine. Both communities de- 
manded effective self-government, and the 
only feasible mechanism was partition. This 
realization spread only slowly and unevenly 
through the British administration. Ronald 
Zweig’s scholarly monograph ably documents 
the internal strains and shifts of power after the 
1939 White Paper. Churchill, then out of 
office, denounced the 1939 policy as a betrayal 
of Britain's obligations under the Balfour Dec- 
laration and the League of Nations Mandate. 
The Colonial Office and the Palestine Govern- 


ment had done with this view. Britain, they 
said, could no longer afford the Zionist inter- 
pretation of the Declaration. The Mandate, 
along with the League itself, was a dead letter. 
Britain had to build a political structure con- 
sonant with its own ideas and interests, since it 
had proved impossible to give effect to local 
ideas. Opposition from both sides was in fact 
the best evidence of rectitude. What was 
needed was firmness. Palestine military intelli- 
gence predicted encouragingly that "If the 
Government remains firm in its policy it is 
probable that the local population will swing 
more or less rapidly to the side of law and 
order.” What could be more British than this 
pious aspiration? 

Unfortunately, Firmness in this cose entailed 
forcibly excluding from Palestine the Jewish 
refugees from Nazi Europe. The unlooked-for 
inter national catastrophe, together with the re- 
turn of Churchill to power, subjected British 
policy to enormous strain. None the less, the 
Colonial Office and the Palestine High Com- 
missioner, MacMichael, held out with surpris- 
ing te nacity . They are the villa! ns of Dr Zweig’s 
piece . The reader can be in no doubt where the 
author's sympathies lie, though he maintains 
an exemplary detachment in handling such 
ghastly ironies as the Colonial Office proposal 
to build concentration camps for illegal Jewish 
immigrants in July 1939, with the strict injunc- 
tion that they “must nut be comfortable". 

In the end, the British were the victims of 
their own political culture. Nowhere is the gulf 
between British assumptions and overseas 
realities more starkly etched than in the half- 
hopeful, half-desperate remark of Colonial 
Secretary Malcom MacDonald, “What Is 
wanted in Palestine almost more than anything 
else is a really good moderate leader, who will 
rival the Mufti in ability and influence". Ibe, 
problem was precisely that British moderation 
was no longer a saleable political commodity. 
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Tfre TLS of May 23, 1936, carried a review of 
^rothyRuih'Kahti'sS pringUp, OWell.^om 
whlth jhese, extracts are taken: ' ' ; 


• two years past readers of ^ the Palestine 
Pobt, .the odjy daily newspaper published in . 
^^ih in that country, have been entertained 
by Miss Kahh’s cleyer descriptions df the new 
Jewish Ufa fa Palestine, and hi particujar of the 

• Way ^ in which if is Uyed amid the Hurry and ; 
Jjelfet^sk^lter progress of what ^he, calls that . 

■ : sudden" Tel Aviv. In these; pages she . 
■faturiis to her subject and leaves the reader 
. rather, fa doubt -which; of the two Jewries ; 

: j^establlshed; Iti tHe Holy Land fa go|ng to 
' Kre.the greater influence on the future Of the 
i NationaLHom^ the rural Jewry of the 
^lbmfes whercS the jew, after generations of i 
rettirnfag to the land and substi- ; . 
: 5^8 the traditional fig-tree of the 

^^ Qr : ^ urtiari Jewry of Tel Aviv; for the 

* “^ W 7ewry oi jenisaiem seams, for foe 

-l/i: ' '• L Aid 1 


exuberance which has burtt forth with almost 
volcanic energy among foe inrotipan^ who 

jxave escaped frortithe darkness and restriction 
of Immemorial oppression Into the vivifying 

heat pf the siin of freedom to Palestine. \ 

• The author devotds her earlier chapters to 
her 1 own spiritual exodus from the attractive 
flesb-pota of “assimilated” life id the United 
States, Where : an almost forgotten seed of 
Semitic ancestry suddenly sprouM^to such 

effeetthat sentiment and the Oall of fobWood 

took her to Palestine pri a wave of admirably 
described patriotic emotionalism; for it is norj 
possible for Jews -iff have an . indigenous 
patriotism bf the! - 
obliged to borrow that 

sojourn infoe Diaspora../ . vMiB^hndeWL 

with e&ry form of t£e vigorous i and bubbling 
Jewish^lfo in. Taleitine i' : 
devdtiPii of her pePpW to *nusfa dndym^plte pf 
the troubles 'with their Arab nelgbbpu« to the, 
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Spain After Franco , 

The Making of a Competitive Party System 

RICHARD GUNTHER, GIACOMO SANI & GOLDIE SHABAD 

This book focuses on competitive politics in Spain, their nature and 
. development and underscores the importance of the values and choices of 
political elites for a successful transition from authoritarianism to democracy. 
235.75 Hardback. 416pp. 0-520^05183-1 


Hatumere 

.Islamic Design in West Africa 
LABELLE FRUSSIN ■ 

Prussin demonstrates that Islam has had a profound impact on the West v 
African- artistic expression and that by interacting with traditional cultures it 
1 has provided the stimulus for new designs and technologies. 

263.75 Hardback 448pp illus 0-520-03004-4 . 


Medicine in China . 

A History ofldeas; A History of Pharmaceutics 
PAVLU.UNSCHULD / ( 

These two volumes form a work of exemplary scholarship which makes: 

; available to scholars a wealth of literary sources on the history of medicine 
; and pharmacy in China; 

. 233.95 Hardback 450pp 0:520-05023-1 j 
£40,50 Hardback ,300pp illus. 0-520-05025-8 : 
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Thi Contemporary Guitar . 

JOfiN SCHNEIDER • 

After a brieFhistory of the changing role oF the guitar as a solo and as an 
ensemble htstrument, th* awdior thoroughly explains the physical properties , 
of acoustic and electric guitars. ^ «■. - . ■ 

. JJ21 : ,25 Hardback 250pp illus.- T record bound in 0-520-04048-1 . 


Thi Commercial Revolution in Nineteenth-Century China 
TKe Rise of Sipo-Westetn Mercantile Capitalism 
tEjN-P’ING HAOV ' ' ' ’ 


Proves sor Hao examines: th»: scope, intensity,; and sabent features of the 
commercial revolution ^occurred in GHna’s^ economic relations with ti?c . 
W&t during tKe nineteenth century, and helps us to understand China $ recent 
fapprpcbementwith the West* : ’ ; : 
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Maurice Cranston 

TED MORGAN 
FDR: A biography 
830pp. Grafton. £20. 

0246 128429 

Ted Morgan’s FDR is only a third of the length 
of the biographies written by Arthur Schlesin- 
ger and Frank Friedel, but its 800 pages make 
for heavier reading. Somehow the narrative 
does not flow, and although the author has 
already published under the same pseudonym 
successful biographies of Somerset Maugham 
and Winston Churchill, he has given us here 
less a finished literary work than the chronolo- 
gical assembly of the material from which one 
might be made; it is in fact an annotated dossier 
of information. 

Even so, the book is based on a certain gov- 
erning idea, namely, that Roosevelt began his 
career as a lightweight in politics, the spoiled 
son of the New York Dutch gentry, having no 
true distinction until he was stricken with polio 
at the age of thirty-nine, when the experience 
of suffering and struggling to overcome that 
handicap transformed him in mind and charac- 
ter into a man of steel in the service of humane 
and progressive ideals. It is not an unreason- 
able thesis, although it is not so much argued, 
ascmployedin theselection of evidence, which 
shows the younger Roosevelt in a markedly 
less sympathetic light than it does the older 
m8n. 

Roosevelt's earliest experience of life un- 
folded in that milieu made familiar to us by the 
writings of Henry James and Edith Wharton, a 
world of rich American Puritans seeking to 
enlarge their culture in European drawing- 
rooms, one notable singularity being that the 
Roosevelts did not share the New England 
patricians’ fastidious distaste for politics, and 
young Franklin was encouraged to take pride 
in being a cousin of President Teddy. After his 
upper-class education In France and Germany, 
at Groton and Harvard, it was natural for him 
to seek to follow in Teddy’s footsteps, and to 
adopt many of Teddy’s right-wing ideas. Mor- 
gan depicts young Roosevelt as priggish, even 
hypocritical. As evidence of this he records 
Roosevelt’s condemnation of his nephew’s 
assodatmg with a prostitute and then marrying 
her, while allowing himself, even after his own 
marriage, occasional affairs. Morgan seems 
not to understand that Roosevelt was con- 
denroing the : disgraceful marriage, not the 
seiual indulgence; for Roosevelt subscribed ' 

.. consistently to the moral code of his- class, 
and his .own affairs were conducted with the 
' utmost discretion. ' ■ 

\ t. Roosevelt also derived from ' his upb ringi ng 
*. ' qualities that were crucial to his politi- 
• oal' success, even in the egalitarian United 

States: an easy assumption of authority, good i 

S anners, a sense of public duty, and the ability ' , 
smile and look interested Ip the company of • 
Well, before hischarqcterwas fortified . j 
• (if it needed to bb fortified) by the ordeal of j 
pojio, he cultivated a remarkable, degree df 
, tenacity and tof dunning, Morgan underesti- i 
: Pity- ife fr«ts, for example, Roosevelt’s 

: SB? :■ >il apd sundry by their 

, .Omstlan h urnes asa sign pf a feudal .attitude ' j 
towards inferiors; but this isaurely a mistake. - . i 
. Revolt could Only rise to power by making ; i 
v friends throughout the Democratic Party, and i 

•it ,*a* exceedingly flattering: for the obschre i 
JTOWP" iPWy Iworkert.in the back- - i 
from: thb- Gbverbot of Hew i 

Yopk S<ate ingratiating- loiters addressed ta ■? ] 
first names dr'thcfc bickhamea : : i 
;K ; (tor^Ootevhlt’B research assistants had orders *v i 
, t° find those bpt far frintV Even someone as i 
-woridfy j a^ the late Professor Laski used to f 
prbdqce,: ’ proudly from his . pocket well- . ■' ] 
thutnbed letters frqni' R.D.Ri to .'‘bear *;i 

; | 

; Roos^yeit’s niastery of poUtlcs a mas- • • > 
teiy df; American polity. He did’ not ' 

^ndotbercbuhtrieS. Hfsubper-claWeduM- 
tiofrwas of n0 help tffere. Ch|dHbbd itequidntr' 

, Juice with 1 Franc^^and 1 dbtittmy taUght 'htffl .‘i 
Frehcli and German; bp tmade him dhUke thb - 
Germans .arid: toiptrtjst tire ^FWncb;' and from . 
first hfearirig his family’s pro-Boer talk during; ■ j 
the SautHi^Aiqon War, he dl^Jpro^o^e. .:i 
British Empire, fllicfa attitudes were 


result of his great Illness in middle age. On the 
contrary, in moving to the left in his political 
sentiments, he found new reasons for old atti- ’* 

tudes; so that in the last years of his life, as a 
war leader, he fell in readily with Stalin’s 
schemes to combat “imperialism", snub the 
French, divide Germany and generally dimin- 
ish Europe in the interests of a Soviet-Amer- 
ican world hegemony. The author does not 
share the standard view that Roosevelt waS 
bamboozled by Stalin at Yalta, and instead 
gives grounds for thinking that Yalta pro- 
duced the agreement that Roosevelt always 
wanted. 

At home, he never forgot the lesson of 
Machiavelii that appearances are everything in 
politics. He took particular care to make him- 
self agreeable to journalists, with the result 
that despite the hostility of newspaper proprie- 
tors, his physical disabilities caused by polio 
were systematically concealed from the public. 

Americans were not allowed to see that they 
were being led by a cripple in a wheel-chair. 

Roosevelt was himself an able journalist, "Wattingfi 
almost the first politician to exploit the wireless Battery, an 
as a medi um of communication, discarding his 0 89381 It 
speech-writers’ platform oratory to perform Roosevel 
the "fireside chats" which made him a familiar, tion of hi 

welcome, even a beloved presence in the themselvi 

ordinary voter’s home - the father figure and Fortune* 

the people’s friend. time was 

Roosevelts career was remarkably un- more spec 
touched by scandal. He had his closest escape the mud 
when he was Secretary of the Navy in Wilson’s dent. Roc 

administration. In order to clean up homo- the homo: 

sexual vice at the Rhode Island naval base, he cy chief, S 
authorized the employment of agents pro - finally for 

vocateurs to secure evidence against officers istered a 
under suspicion. The officers, when charged, man who < 
pleaded enticement, and in their acquittal. Again, wl 

Left bank account 





'Waiting for the War ", a photograph by Lou Stoumen taken in 1941 at the southern tip or Manhattan r,u.j * 


Roosevelt was faced with the awkward accusa- 
tion of having instructed enlisted men to get 
themselves sodomized in the course of duty. 
Fortunately for Roosevelt, the press at the 
time was too decorous to refer to anyt hing 
more specific than “unmentionable vices”, and 
the mud did not stick. Years later, as Presi- 
dent, Roosevelt refused to listen to talk about 
the homosexual proclivities of his foreign poli- 
cy chief, Sumner Welles, and when the scandal 
finally forced him to dismiss Welles, he admin- 
istered a corresponding punishment on the 
man who exposed the scandal, William Bullitt. 
Again, when the Counter-Intelligence Corps 
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JACQUES ATTALI 

Un Homme d’fnfluence: Sir Siegmund G. 
Warburg, 1902-1982 
572pp . Paris: Fayard, 120ff . 

2213016232 


Jacques Attali, Conseillei; Special to the 
President of France; who has written works on 
rrihsic; medicine, sociology and economics, 
and Who told a recent interviewer inie Afonrfe 
.• that he always has three books in progress, has 
delivered himself In Un Homme ^influence of 
a volume in which those who knew Sir Sieg- 
mund Warburg will fail to recognize him, while 
those who did not may be titillated by an essen- 
. Nty backstairs view of the international haute 
bdnqtie. either class of reader will be able to 
• rely on the matter M Attali offers, and both 
may be offehded by. the manner In which he . 
presents it.; written in the breathless prose otie 
■ ' . associates \vith Paris-Match effusions On Brit- 
ish royalty, the book is undermined by errors 
and improbabilities too numerous and egre- 
. gious to refled simple carelessness: they sug- 
gest In addition a rayatier attitude towards . 
•- mere facts, and' a desire to beguile the reader 
:• With a djiematic vision of international baftfc- ■ 
1 ■*** dw Warburg family.. This, treatment is ; 

the mqre regrettable because Sir Siegmund^ 

' achievement in developing S. GJ Warburg 
: modest beginnings h&b^.pf the 

^iMdfng jperthant banks r ih London, with an 

H in every way 

V ^raatkablo. HU Ufory.iiWell Worth the telling] 
r but this u not the way. ‘ : ■ •' -t-* .:T; • •: “ - 1 !. . 

... ^ A garland bf representative hriorsi ,'the Well, 

; known German steelmaker Friedrich Krunp 
. • v;:n>» fraittformed into theracief“FredKraDD^ 
il^the-WaU^treet Uwfinn pfSulUvanA; Grom-: 

' ^_ i W^ l ^baWy « ow^tbeb^fag- 

houses underwiitina a loan to ^ennany ; Geof- ; 

ng Heyf: 
rg’fami-‘ 

wiBuasone “J-Helmann”. 

'^St^howlini ^ 






Dewey, Jr, a partner in Kuhn, Loeb & Co, is 
according to Attali, identical with his late 
father, a former Governor of New York and 
unsuccessful candidate for President. Business 
transactions, entities and personalities are con- 
fused to the point of unrecognizability, notably 
in the case of the struggle for British Alumi- 
nium; and elsewhere we find that Deutsche 
Warentreiihand AG, an accounting firm, is 
called “an international bank”; the Bank for 
Internationa! Settlements in Basel becomes 
somehow an “emanation" of the Warburgs; 

■ the sometime Governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land, Montagu Norman, consistently appears 
as “Norman Montagu". I could go on. 

Throughout, the author fails to distinguish 
evidence documented by verifiable sources 
from that which is merely anecdotal, lifted 
uncritically out of secondary contexts, or, far 
■ worse, simply invented. Denied access to such 
primary squires as the files bf S. G. Warburg & 
Co, or the voluminous personal, correspond- 
ence Sir Siegmund maintained through his life, 
Attain has instead refied' largely on hearsay, 
often fit thfrd hand, and indiscriminately mined 
a collection of aphorisms and quotations that 
Sir Siegmund made from his wide reading, 
under the erroneous impression that -these 
srettered notes represent a journal Intime 
Attali moreover asserts that Sir Slegmqnd tried 
to efiace th^ record bf his life, a charge that hie • 
quite tmls to substantiate: intensely private 
though Sfr Siegmund was; his life was hajrdly 

^edipthe.shadows.riorrouldithavebeen. 

HJs business career is a matterof public record; * 
any wpous researcher oiighttor bfUmple have - 
made , a ^start, with g systematie iareh of the ' 

v What lebds the book its pecuUar abhos- 
^ere, and. has. doubtless helped its sales in ^ 
France, its perpetuation, of ari ahdent inyth: • 
" that oo >natter what they taiy shy, bankers. 

. wpcdally international bankers of Jewish ori- 

subtly Influence those who do; 
ethnic soBdarity are consistent!) .... 

, mert . B ,|i 

Attali s constant use of jthe * 
yaibutg", whichlnhis y& 
o UnitedrStates and 


revealed his wife Eleanor as having conveng- 
hons with an alleged fellow-traveller in a hotel 
bedroom, Roosevelt briskly dissolved ihc 
Counter-Intelligence Corps. . 

Most of the anecdotes Ted Morgan prinb 
about Eleanor Roosevelt represent her 
agreeably, as a sentimental, fussy, frigid, 
interfering consort; and yet there Is every 
indication that her steadfast support and 
encouragement did more than anything eke to 
enable her husband to overcome the effecti of 
polio, and achieve the triumph pfwill which Mr 
Morgan considers to have been the turning- 
point of his career. 


phrase, invented by Attali, originated wit 
enemies of the Warburg family, does nothin, 
to soften its effect. 

Consciously or not, Attali has projected oi 
to the Wqrburg family, and Sir Siegmund per 
sonally, his own fascination with intrigut 
power, and the ambiguities of the courtier' 
existence; his entire work proceeds from i 
credulous view of bankers as supremely sgQ 
manipulators of the ultimate Weapons: mow 
and Intelligence. Such credulity, alas still he 
quent among the intelligentsia and politician 
of the Left, for whom gnomes of iZflrich an 
real, has led Attali into fundamental inis 
perceptions. His portrait of Sir Siegmund, trill 
its conspiratorial tone, its intimations of myi 
teries behind the scenes, bears little reaembl 
ance to its subject, who, though certaifll 
schooled Jn an old tradition of bankers’ dism 
tlon and puritanical disdain for personal pue 
licity, had nothing to hide, and achieved B 
success in the full view of colleagues, di«J 
rivals and a vigilant Press. There are loam 
ably few secrets in the City or Wall Street, * 
someone might have informed M Attali. _ 
Those, like myself, who worked with 
Siegmund Warburg, knew him as a cotfp* 
individual of disciplined intelligence! ^ ** 
charm; and intuitive flair for botb'paopk 
opportunities. Tb vulgarize his peisonallty ti 
terming him “un hotnme de sdduction H « 80 
treating his life story as some upscale 805 
opera, trivializes his achievement* 
tributes nothing to our understanding of-B 
man. In a finaichapter vriiich bears all ^^thenp 
of hasty, after, thought, Attali seetns to 
himself, calling the influence of his “homffl 
^’influence" only marginal after all. The re* 
er may well wonder what he really means; aj 
whether he baa thought through wha* t 
wishes us to’ understand by this jndlscrimW! 
use of the word “influence". - , 

.As thote who knew hint even, slightly* 1 
Vividly recall; Sir Siegmund Warburg detew 
' sbqddhtesa In any form, sefl-pfomotipn, w 

all 'I 


intellectual faddishness. Reflecting 

.. .-..vrr—'. . ‘lyfla 
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Between fiction and reality 


A dam Mars-Jones 


LA URIE TAYLOR and BOB MULLAN 
Uninvited Guests: The intimate secrets of 
television and radio 
218pp. Chatto and Windus. £9.95. 

0701129735 

It may be that every culture gets the sociology 
it deserves: with Uninvited Guests pop culture 
conies up against pop sociology. The book’s 
uneasy lurchings between detachment and col- 
lusion are well conveyed by its stem title and 
breathy subtitle {The Intimate secrets of televi- 
sion and radio). 

The book is based on “research",' but not 
research conducted by the authors. Instead 
they have commissioned discussions from a 
firm called The Research Business, discussions 
among typical television-watchers led by pro- 
fessional discussion-leaders. They have also 
drawn on research done, for rather different 
purposes, by both the Independent Broadcast- 
ing Authority (who chipped in with a research 
pant) and the BBC. 

II would be difficult to find ways of analysing 
such disparate material, whether from trans- 
cripts or tapes. Taylor and Mullan solve the 
problems by dropping the analysis. They pre- 
sent the "research” for its meagre entertain- 
ment value, adding an age in brackets to each 
fictionalized name in the snippets of discus- 
don, for that extra scientific touch. 

The authors end most sections with an ex- 
tract from the discussions: “My mum used to 
go to school with nobody" is one such punch- 
line or “the camera went down to the crack of 
herbolty" another. Sometimes they cast their 
net wider, reproducing in holograph letters of 
requestor complaint to Coronation Street. This 
is sociology in the great tradition of Points of 
View, Barry Took’s weekly television round- 
op of vox pop. 

Taylor and Mullan refer to a wide range of 
lources in their desire to give pleasure. Apro- 


pos of nothing, they suggest that “if any current 
celebrity deserves Kitty Muggeridge’s classic 
account of Frost’s television career, ‘he rose 
without trace’, it would appear to be Aspel”. 
There are worse things to do for a book than 
importing wit on its behalf, but there is some- 
how a characteristic inflation in describing four 
words that have been well known for two de- 
cades as a “classic account". 

If there is a deeper purpose to the authors’ 
jumbled citations of tabloid reviews, serious 
weeklies and academic volumes. It is actually 
to homogenize them, to deny a hierarchy of 
comment by which the book itself might be 
harshly judged. When Taylor and Mullan 
quote from their discussion groups they are 
nothing if not indulgent. They point out that 
viewers of television can combine apparently 
total identification with a strong streak of 
irreverence. This would be a stronger argu- 
ment if they themselves were able to keep the 
levels of fiction and reality apart. Consider the 
word “own” in this sentence: 

It's been a relatively smooth passage by current stan- 
dards, almost comparable to that bestowed upon 
such a beloved character as Doris Archer who was 
discovered dead in her armchair at home, a demise 
that allowed the actress concerned, Gwen Berry- 
man, to sit in her nursing home sipping a cup of lea 
and listening to the broadcast of her own funeral . . . 

I don't know what this sentence means, but 
what it says is that a more violent fictional 
death would have destroyed the actress, in- 
stead of merely damaging her. 

Or take this passage: 

Benny Hawkins, in fact, is almost as much a part of 
contemporary folklore as Hilda Ogden: a warm- 
hearted, innocent, educationally subnormal boy/ 
man - a “real” enough figure In the series to be the 
recipient of many requests and invitations relating to 
his fictional character. (In a recent episode, a 
Gloucestershire girl who wrote offering to look after 
his pet mouse was "adopted” by a Daily Star reporter 
who, after much searching around Birmingham 
shops for a male mouse look-alike, was disconcerted 
to receive a letter from the girl announcing the arriv- 
al of six baby mice.) 


The anecdote in parentheses clearly hinges in 
some way on confusion between fiction and 
reality; that much can be deduced from con- 
text. But the anecdote itself is hopelessly con- 
fused and ill told, so that the only clear thing 
about it Is that “episode” is not used in its 
television sense. 

Sometimes Taylor and Mullan go inforsome 
fiction on their own account. They report a 
telephone call to the IBA which is to say the 
least enhanced (as studio laughter is en- 
hanced). The ostensible object of the phone 
call is to find out how audience ratings are 
compiled. The answer is a flurry of acronyms 
and statistics. 

The rhetorical purpose of the conversation is 
to show Taylor and Mullan as ordinary people, 
haters of doublclalk and jargon. This is a 
dangerous game, since you can’t be the man in 
(he street one minute and brandish your docto- 
rate the next. Taylor and Mullan’s book (or at 
least the contract and the grants for it) depends 
on their status as experts; they draw on IBA 
research, come to that, so it isn't reassuring 
that they pose as baffled by IBA research 
methods. 

The conversation ends when Taylor and 
Mullan put the phone down on the IBA man, 
who is left saying "Hello? Hello ?” with no one 
on the line. Here Tnylor and Mullan claim a 
novelist's privileges by reporting what people 
say in their absence. They take their leave of 
science, without arriving at art. 

Uninvited Guests makes a case for the view 
that tabloid newspapers are no longer even 
parasitic on television programmes. The rela- 
tionship is by now genuinely symbiotic. But 
sociology cannot afford to kowtow to its mat- 
erial in any such way. If it does less than an- 
alyse the workings of a culture, it isn’t worth 
anything. If sociology consists of spelling out at 
great length such propositions as "Who’d have 
thought it?” or 'Takes all sorts”, then Unin- 
vited Guests is up there with Durkheim. If not: 
not. 


Between producer and director 


Kevin Brownlow 


RUDYBEHLMER 

bride Warner Bros (1935-1951) 

358pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £15 .95. 
0297789058 

Rudy Behlmer starts his collection of Warner 
Brothers memoranda in 1935. The pioneering 
days were over, the picture business had set- 
tled down to making films on sound stages, and 
studio politics had become of primary import- 
ance. Hence the note at the bottom of Warner 
memos: "Verbal messages cause misunder- 
standings and delays. (Please put them in 
writing.)" ; 

• Most of the memos included in the present 
collection were dictated; no one, apart from 

• foe screenwriters, was aiming at elegant prose, 
and some of the language crackles like the best . 
Warner Bribers gangster film'. Rims may now 

• be regarded as a directors* medium. It was not 

fo in the studio era, when ptoflucers had ihb 

: power. Directors had to cOpe with Jaek War- 
mer in charge i of production, Hal Wallis as ex- 
. G^utiveproducer and at? associate producer or 
■ “peivisor as well. The producer^' medium was 
tile message,! and they" {ended to u$e it as a 
blunt Instrument with which to bludgeon the 
.unfortunate director, Here, for example, is 
. Hal Wallis complaining .! to Michael Curtiz 
sbout his film Caplain Blood) 

I have talked to you abbutfour thousand tines, ui\Ul . 
J am blue la the face, about tlte wstdfobe to th» 
..picture, ratsp kai up here with you one night, and 
wi|h everybody else 'cdiinectwi with the com* 
i Pflhy : -. , and we discussed the fact that when tnp 
wh .tet: to be pirates that wp would not have 

• ^loodV dressed . up, r Yet td night, in • the 

.dtere Is Captain Blood with a nice Velvet 


*;v nnprm pie Mil is the matter witn you, ww 
«» JCu teuton crossing mb cm eltorythtog tostl ask 
fldtfo'dotWhatdo I hpve to do to get you to do 
waW -iwant the'man w took like ,a pirate* 

► .gotf moUj^oddle. You hayb biin standing s, h«6 

Wlmg 'with -a y ,tQt of. hard-bbiUd 

like’ a Qod^umed 


The memos reveal hilarious casting deci- 
sions that were only narrowly avoided. For 
instance, the producer Harry Joe Brown 
wanted Leslie Howard for the role of Captain 
Blood. (It was eventually played by Errol 
Flynn.) He would have been almost as out of 
place as Robert Donat (Brown’s first choice). 
Another producer tried to talk Howard Hawks 
out of using that Inexperienced actress Lauren 
Bacall. Instead of Bergman , and Bogart, 
Casablanca might have been made with 
George Raft and Ann Sheridan. • 

There is a fascinating case histojyon George 
Raft, who apparently resented playing what he 
described as “dirty heavies" and instead be- 
came one on the set. Bitterly jealous of 
Edward G. Robinson, he grew violently hos- 
tile, holding up production while he poured 
scorn (and obscenities) on Robinson s abili- 
ties. This kind of temperament seems foreign 
fo the directory at least from th? evldenjje of 
this book. They come over as incredibly long- 
suffering and hard-*orking men, and where 
they airaoy producers it is through theft cont- 
entiousness - trying too hard for visual effects, 
and speudirfg Wo much time arid money. .Of 
course^ there was the odd MMdne m **■ 
May, an AuatHai: import, whq tailsM that 
Basil Rathbone do hi, trtm itiinti, jnd .hot tan . 
takes of him filling downstairs. Hewaano 
Invited back. Hal Wallis had the temerity to,tell 
Raoul Walsh, a veteran of twenty-five years, 
how ia shoot scenes, Objecting to ,h edyhamic 
short cuts which, were so oiuchapartofhis 
style! On the olher hand, Howard Hawks re ' 
fosed to work with; froni-officeTnt^erence, 

a£i wap left alorie to ma^ wf ^^ T ° 

Rove tmd Hdve Not and . 

: Above all, IheSe memos deal With thy prob- 
tonaol scripts; andtiiii* Wfth iheproblems.of 
. writers, fo one memo William Faulkner be 


Tennessee Williams writes to condemn the 
banality creeping into an adaptation' of hla 
Glass -Menagerie and to battle with "the idiots 
in the Breen Office” who tried to censor it. The 
book contains two letters from the mysterious 
“B. Travep", the author of The Treasure of the 
Sierra Madre. Raymond Chandler. comments 
angrily on the complete; silence, of Alfred 
Hitchcock about his authorship of the script for 
Strangers on a Train : “Ifind italmost incompa- 
rably ride." i-i ' . • . 

The amount of work Behlrner has done in 
screening prints, reading version after verelpn 
of scenarios and ploughing through thousands 

of memos Is belied by his. brief and laconic 

comments. One would like a few more details 
occasionally - when Jack Warner predicts that 
certain films ate money-losers, it would be 
helpful to know whether he was right. But on 
the Whole, Rudy Behlmejr has done a brilliant 
job Next fa rescuing films, there is no more 
• important task for the film historian than Jo 
make available documents sftch as these. Not 
■ only will they form the basis of the film History 
of the foture, they will cause much film history 

of the past Jo be rewritten. 

; The International Dictionary .of ; 

Filmmakers. Volume One: films (560pp, 0 
947752757), Volume Two: Directors (640pp. □ 

. 947752 80. 3) has jdai been 'republished in . 
paperback by Rrethom and distributed by 
Sidgwick rind Jackson at £9.95 per vqJurte. 
There two volumes, the only ones w farjlo • 
have appeared, were first published Hi 1984 . 
Ware edited by (ntristopherLydri-A^iri- 
jng to the Introduction to V olutnt Qne, the 
selection criteria:. . . wert 'oriented foward . 
: 'flint as art* and emphasized formal and tech- ; 
. hlcal upecte of film% ^»ch, eiitry. tadi^ . 
details of production, fenglh, photography, 
sound .screenplay. «dWngamlca$ting. Allstof 
publications isgiven for anyone wishing to.dis- ■ 
mote about the fifrn. Volume:^ wo*, 

videSbjOgrapWcaldelaiUt aboUtihe individual . 

director, a list bf Iris orher ; flhiis; q IW o.f books 
and articles that th^y HaVe.wiltfon^ « 




IWI 

The Architecture of 
Richard Morris Hunt 

EDITED BY SUSAN R. STEIN 

This first book on the "dean of 
American architecture" analyses 
both specific buildings and the 
architect's working methods. 

£33.95 Cloth 224pp lllus. 

0-226-77 16B-7 

£14.50 Paper 0-226-77169-5 

Mollie is Three 

Growing Up in School 
VIVIAN GUSSIN PALEY 

This book offers a rare and Informa- 
tive view of what growing up In ■ 
school feels like. 

£10.50 Cloth 1 44pp 0-226-64493-6 

Symbols That Stand for 
Themselves 

ROY WAGNER 

* Roy Wagner's important new work 
is about the autonomy of symbols 
and their role in creating culture. 
£22.95 Cloth 16Bpp 0-226-B692B-8 

The Children's God 

DAVID HELLER 

This first book-length study of child- . 

hood theology examines just how 
children imagine God. 

£13.50 Cloth 176pp lllus. 
0-226-32635-7 

Erasmus and the lews 

SHIMON MARKISH . 
Translated by Anthony Olcott 

Markish's complete analysis of all 
of Erasmus's writings on jews and 
Judaism shows that he was not- an 
anti-Semite. 

£21.25 Cloth 216pp 0-226-50590-1 

God's Choice 

The Total World of , a ; 
Fundamentalist Christian 
School 

• ALAN PESHKIN 

Pesh kin's exploration of a high 
school that purports to have Scrip- 
ture as its foundation gives a rare 
glimpse into this world. ." 

£21.25 Cloth 368 pp 0-226^6198-9 


New Approaches to 
Comparative Ed^ 

7 EDITED. BY PHILIP G, , 

. ; . ALTBACH & GAIL K KELLY ; . • 

.This, volume 1 discusses fresh icur- 
rents “ of thought on comparative , 
education as a field of>tudy/ ; ; ■ • v 
£ 25 5 O.Cloth J 20pp 0-226-0 1525r4 ; ? 
7. £12-75 ^p^0^fi^1526-|'V/.-:|- 
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Valentine Cunningham 

STAN BARSTOW 
Jiut You Walt and See 
214pp. Michael Joseph. £9.95. 

07181 26955 


A Kind Of Loving wasn’t just a flash in the pan, 
but it has very nearly proved to be. Of all the 
mid-century realists whose company he keeps, 
Stan Barstow comes closest to being a one- 
novel man. Just You Wait and See gamers its 
title from the optimistic wartime song about 
bluebirds appearing over the white cliffs of 
Dover. The wryness of this musical reminisc- 
ence isn’t confined to Barstow's central charac- 
ter Ella Palmer, who is married to one lad in 
the RAF but in love with another who is in the 
Army, and so Is destined to a future of the 
lovesick blues. An unconscious irony also 
attends Barstow’s writing; his novels don't 
change all that much; nor will they, it seems. 

What Barstow Is good at, though, ought not 
to be dismissed with the glibness of one recent 
reviewer’s cruel gibe about uneconomic pits 
that are ripe for closing down. Why, one won- 
ders, should radio and television drama be 
thought of ns more acceptable media than the 
novel for the kind of stolid and predictable, 
staunchly particular and authentic northern 
stories Barstow still goes in for? The Paliner 
family of this novel, coa!-mining people, in- 
habitants of a quiet street in a quiet town, 
natural and lifelong Labour voters, keen on 
their booze, raucous at Christmas time, united 
In awe and scorn for the posh ways sister Ada 
has picked up from her middle-class em- 
ployers, are the decent continuers of that line 
of ordinary people in solid provincial novels 
built on Ru t herford-Ben nett- Priestley lines. 
Southern bourgeois critics have always been a 
bit put out by this tradition, but have never 
come up with valid reasons for liking stories 
about Home Counties selfhood better. 

Tobe sure, Barstow has never shed the cum- 
bersomeness that marks the provincial realists 

‘ - Walter Brierley it might be, or Lewis Jones, 
or even Lawrence himself. If Barstow can spell 
something out rather than just touch it in, he 
will do so. Old Sugden Palmer’s conversations 
with Mr Keighley, the summer, lodger, about 
the coming war go informatively on and on. So 
does the extract from Churchill’s post-Dunkirk 
Speech about fighting on the landing fields. 

. . You can- rely on Barstpw to. reproduce a very 
full stanza on the subject of hanging out the 
Washing on, the -Siegfried Line. The plotting, , 
too, ; can creak. The convention :of fire . and 

’ : explosion down t’plt needs more justification : 

... thah-Bamow is prepared to give it, and melo- 

- dramatic; twists of- fortune -r Elia, fresh from 

■ her soldier-jover’s ^d^bumping into the hus- 
band; she thought; was still away training in 
Cahada as he emeiges from, .yes, .Wpikhoiise 

■ ^occifr atoito top frequently. As jf it. 


at from the very lengthy verbal exchanges. The 
resulting sense of distance and casual skating 
over surfaces is very different from modern- 
ism's conscious play with enigma and un- 
knowability. 

And yet, when all one's complaints are reg- 
istered, there remains much here that is rather 
fine. Barstow has, for instance, the knack that 
Harold Heslop or Walter Greenwood had, of 
opening up by the use of a single phrase whole 
vistas of concealed, suppressed working-class 
life, as when Ella’s brothers talk about “feeling 
the weight coming down" - that moment dur- 
ing night shifts when you hear the earth over 
your head bearing down on the pit-props. Ex- 
cellent, too, are the moments at which the 
sincerity and canniness of regional and work- 
ing-class people are asserted against the scorn 
of their critics or their betters. 

The taut and compassionate accounts of sex- 
ual need and deed that this novel gives are par 


The rot in Samoa 


for the Barstow course - he has always been 
good at the grope in the bade row of the cinema 
or the quick one in the field. Even more arrest- 
ing in this book is his capacity for the turn of 
plot or event that genuinely grants a surprise, 
neither gratuitous nor gothic. Ella, having a 
bath modestly behind a sheet hung up in the 
kitchen while Walter yearns for a look and 
eventually takes one, makes one such occa- 
sion; all the appearances of Mrs Mildred Sad- 
Ier-Browne, the Palmers' odd next-door neigh- 
bour, shooter of pigeons, mysterious grass- 
widow with lesbian touches, are similarly ex- 
pansive. And so too, above all, is the novel’s 
balladic ending, with Walter watching from the 
connubial bedroom window as the soldiery, 
induding Ella's lover, march away to the rail- 
way station and to war. Just one of these mo- 
ments would be enough to grant Just You Wait 
and See more than passing interest, and keep 
banality at bay. 


Jim Crace 

ALBERT WENDT 

The Birth and Death of UieMirade Man 
176pp. Viking. £9.95. 

0718258 6 

The anthropologist and “Ceremonial Virgin", 
Margaret Mead, has provided the Western 
world with its most enduring and (if Derek 
Freeman's recent reassessment is to be 
accepted) fictional image of Samoa: a coconut 
Eden free of anxiety, guilt and jealousy, jaunti- 
ly impervious to the demands of Gad, Govern- 
ment and money. It was a view encouraged by 
the writers and painters, from Melville to 
Gaugln, who visited and drew inspiration from 
the Polynesian islands. For them, the islanders 
(In the words of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
whose body is buried on Samoa's Mount Vaea) 
were "very genteel, very songful, very agree- 
able, very good-looking, chronically spoiling 
for a fight". 

Many of the stories in Albert Wendt’s collec- 
tion, The Birth and Death of the Miracle Man , 
have been previously published in New Zea-' 
land and Australia, but they now appear for 
the first tinie in Britain. They provide a rare 
opportunity to encounter a Samoan writing 
about his own people and, incidentally, show- 


permit in New Zealand or a trip to that only 
Eden genuinely free from anxiety, guilt and 
jealousy, Disneyland. Their wealth no longer 
comes from the fields and plantations of the 
off-shore shoals but from monthly remittances 
from dutiful and drunken sons in Otara, the 
Polynesian suburb of Auckland. Young people 
are indifferent to or contemptuous of fa’ a 
Samoa, the traditional way of life in which the 
family subdues the individual; but they are 
uncynically obsessed with everything imported 
by the papalagi or “sky bursters”, as white 
people are called. A poor harvest is an incon- 
venience, but an examination failure in the 
schools, run largely, it seems, by papalagi 
spinsters, is life’s greatest set-back. 

In these dozen stories, Wendt has delineated 
much of the wreckage of the West’s “fatal im- 
pact” on the islands of Samoa, but regrettably 
he displays little aptitude for constructing 
narratives which invade and illustrate the 
issues he raises. The substance of his tales is 
swamped by his many stylistic affectations: an 
eccentric and inappropriate use of multiple pa- 
rentheses, for example, and a professorial 
fondness for stretching and overloading his 
sentences (“The profound Faafofoga eased his 
wise presence into our contemplation 

More disruptive is the insistent use of Sa- 
moan words and phrases which, though trans- 
lated in a glossary, interrupt the narrative 


uig Mead' and Stevenson to be Wrong or, at 1 i “S™? the . ™ rratlve 

least, outdated in almdst.every detail. (“Birth- £°? k . enn ching our 

day* are of ljttle actqunt in Same*” asserts ■ ? ““! culture: We have 

■Mead In the r operiit>g line of The Education of y ab , 6ut thu ? matal, and we meet asacoun- 

the Samoan Child: Wendt devotes two stories S’. a l ono * at . OUT „ £ ua s . main every 
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the Samoan Child ; Wendt devotes two stories 
to the importance of birthdays.) 

Wendt’s Samoans are Inhabitants of Para- 
dise Lost: coconuts have given way to riieais of 
stewed tinned herripgs and saveloys, commun- 
al siya dancing has been replaced by visits to 
■ the Tivoli Cinema ;(npw showing. The Blob), 


Thursday morning." If the three unexplained 
words here are universal enough to be ren- 
dered in the glossary as head of the family, 
orator and house , then what can be the advan- 
tage of not translating, them within the text? 

Oae ! story, however j js more cunningly and 
efficiently contrived. “I Will be bur Saviour 
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John Melmoth 

DAVID WHELDON 
A Vocation 

237pp. Bodley Head. £9.95, 

0370307208 

Darid Wheidon is a novelist who Ukes to enlist 
the help of painters: each of his stories SI 
picture. His last novel. The Course of 

craft by discussing an enigmatic portrait of2 
George and the Dragon by a fifteenth-ccntm 
Venetian painter, Carlo Crivelli. A VoaZ 
ropes in Giorgio de Chirico, self-styled “im&. 
physician , as an accomplice in disorientaiioo 
and bamboozlement, and is set in a de Chirico 
villageKape-a blank monastiry, a »d,S 
square, a campanile and colonnades of Im- 
penetrable shadows. 

B ° th 'writer and painter piece together 
worlds which “allow no place for conceataun 
not even for the eye of the observer". One 
protagonist, experimenting with a little pis™. 
Tjzed art criticism, suggests that a much- 
discussed print was painted “notfrom the viewr 
point of one observer, but from the viewpoint 
of many”. Wheldon similarly insists on the rel- 
ativity of landscape: ,4 the change in perspedw 
brought about by the progress of a hundred 
yards robbed successive views of any continui- 
ty” - ™ s cutting of the ground from under the 
reader’s feet is his principal effect. 

For all that A Vocation is a more sonoroui 
and extended exercise than its predecessors, its 
elements will be familiar to admirers of the 
earlier work. A mysterious traveller, Colver, 
lugging with Him an unexplained burden of 
guilt (“How can I repay them7”) wanders into 
an unnamed village. The lives of the villagers— 
the priest, the magistrate, the old min, the 
inn-keeper and his wife - are dim, silent, joy: 
less and obscure, passed in consequence of 
“certain unspecified neglects” , They comfort 
and entertain themselves by speakfitig perplex- 
ingly and at length about apparent banalities: 
“there are limits to all straight roads” or “leav- 
ing is difficult, sojourning distantly is difficult, 
returning is difficult, staying is difficult”. 

It is essential to this scheme of things that 
nothing much should happen. The dingy $ta& 
of kitchens with wet flagstones and attics that 
smell of birds’ nests is rarely disturbed by, any. 
thing more momentous than the dry flapping of 
a large uriagile fly. Occasionally, an object -a 
brass alarm clock, a legal document - flares 
into surreal significance before fading back 
into the prevailing shabbiness. 

The movements of the village are controlled 
by the monastery bell, which tolls in complex 
and unexpected ways at apparently randotn . . 
1 ntervals. Deducing the precise significance of 
the bell is an exact if arcane science, fraught 
with difficulties - “had a lightly struck bell , 
sounded twice or three times? the rapidity of 
the striking confuses the knowledge one has of , 
the echoes". Colver Is generally believed to/ 
have privileged access to the meaning of tire • 
pealing. However, his “vocation", such it hr 
is unconscious and has no obvious bearing to 
either his own perceptions or the development 
Of the novel; It is a negative capability; a tc* 
Wxcd . attitude towards generaj iyicertalnty 
which, sportingly, suggests &n approach to the 
no Velas a whole.. Whereas the prjesi V 

frustration 4 ‘Tdislike things Which have neith- : . 
ef explanation' hpr expllrable cause^ Colver, > 
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either, enjoys it <lir one doesn’t. 'Whether capri* 
dous tic integral', obscurity regains obscurity. I . 
hhve'no idea what the end of.tlie noVel'ineanJi 
not Whether “Cblver the ma^isfrate’! in Part I! ; 
is the samb is Colveir the traveller jn Partlj n^ 
eVenhow manyariris hebaa; Whejdongoe* m 
cddriderahielengtha to pfeserye the 
seamleasrifc^: the^topography Of nis separatf 
reality, is preciaely figtired. Trouble taken °vtf : 
k’tm ^ i“swaflets^ , 
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Marking time 

Lindsay Daguid 

STANLEY MIDDLETON 

An After■ Di,me^,8 Sleep 
«4pp. Hutchinson. £9.95. 

0091636205 

Stanley Middleton has the reputation of having 
no reputation: he has written twenty-five 
novels but there is no consensus about his liter- 
ary standing in the way that there is about, say, 
Anthony Powell or William Cooper. Of the 
long list of titles published since 1958 only four 
are in print, in grey Methuen paperbacks, and 
even The Holiday, which was the joint winner 
of the Booker Prize in 1974, is unavailable. The 
books have, on the whole, been respectfully 
received; praise for the author’s accurate de- 
scriptions of lower-middle-class life and good 
ear for dialogue alternating with mild reserva- 
tions about lack of impact and pedestrian char- 
acters. The stamina entailed in producing- and 
reading- so many similar books somehow mili- 
tates against excitement. The curiously flat and 
unmemorable titles - Distractions, Ends and 
Means, Terms of Reference, Two’s Company - 
appear once a year, with the exceptions of 
1959, 1965, 1967 and 1981. What was Middle- 
ton doing instead? 

Middleton’s chosen subject matter, his 
bourgeois Midlands settings, schoolmasters, 
broken marriages and estranged children call 
forth adjectives such as “delicate”, “precise” 
and "evocative”. In his earlier days metropoli- 
tan reviewers’ shorthand compared him to 
Alan Sillitoe and Arnold Bennett, though 
there is a prissiness about his work which those 
authors do not share. Middleton’s carefully 
worked out themes of redemption and forgive- 
ness, his emphasis on rationality, ordinariness 
and the healing power of classical music, bis 
tact, his deliberately self-effacing style - more 
concerned with getting the detail right than 
striking sparks - are farther barriers to enthu- 
siasm. 

In all these respects An After-Dinner's Sleep 
(a typically dispiriting borrowing) resembles its 
predecessors. It is in many ways a rather primi- 
tive fiction, presenting a “slice of life”, a series 
of episodes in the retirement of Alistair Mur- 
ray, a former director of education living a 

• comfortable but lonely existence man uncitar- 

seterized Hertfordshire town. Murray has. a 
relationship of sorts with his soriand daughter- 
in-law in London and Has contact with k police 
. inspector and the cdupie next ddQr, but moat of 
. httdays are taken upwitbthoughts of the past; 

h^j^repr^hii dead wife and esttan&d'daugh- 
• ;■ hr, andhls precarious independence . Tlie rip- 


To the woods 


tion that he is simply marking time, waiting for 
death, exerts a strong grip on protagonist and 
reader alike. The reappearance of an old 
flame, an alarming rich widow, known before 
as a “raw and randy" schoolgirl; a murder; a 
seduction ; a marriage proposal and a death are 
all mutedly conveyed by decent, throat-clear- 
ing Murray, who more than once describes 
himself in a characteristically dud clichg as “an 
old dull stick”. 

Middleton provides painstaking descriptions 
which can degenerate into lists (“No grey 
showed in her hair, but the colour seemed 
natural, or not obviously of chemical origin. 
The fine eyes were large, bright, calm, though 
darkened, faintly wrinkled at the corners") or 
simple banality (“Wind cut through his top- 
coat, reddened hisears. The high stone walls of 
the gardens rose colourless under dull light. In 
the open-front gardens of new houses he 
noticed dumps of daffodil stalks, dosed cro- 
cuses, snowdrops ”) This methodical delinea- 
tion - even a football match which Murray 
briefly watches is given its explanatory para- 
graph - has a curious effect. Not lively enough 
to be called vignettes, these individual epi- 
sodes are filled with a spurious tension as the 
reader wonders why they have been singled 
out. The prose, full of dichfis and awkward 
contractions, is not flexible enough to deal with 
the frustrations of the female characters 
(whose stories would, one feels, make a rich 
and tempestuous novel on their own) or with 
the pathos of the small boy next door. 

One would not have thought that there could 
be an “and yet" after all this. And yet, even In 
this late, rather depressing novel, there is evi- 
dence of considerable strengths. The author’s 
honesty and perseverance pay off in several 
memorable scenes in which the texture of 
small-town sodety is finely displayed. There is 
a moving account of a visit to a country church 
where a wedding is recalled and a funeral fore- 
seen. A London Christmas drinks party is nptly 
caught from Murray's blurred viewpoint. Even 
the rather relentlessly specific descriptions of 
listening to music relax a little. 

Perhaps it Is only now, with old age and 
death as his persistent themes, that Middle- 
ton's peculiar talents are coming into their • 
own. His distancing ploys are well suited to 
autobiographical fiction; a brief discussion - 
apropos Murray's own proposed memoir - of 
whether T. S. Eliot was “more interested in the 
artefact than in what he’s found out by direct 
cohtact" raises the interesting possibility that. 
* - the novel's lack of intimacy is 'deliberate* R l* ' 
. also possible that foe author is acknowledging 


Neville Shack 

TONYWEEKS-PEARSON 
Dodo ' 

158pp. Viking/Salamander. £9.95. 
0948681004 


Natural selection marked the dodo down; its 
bloated shape and inability lo fly were hardly 
guarantees of survival. But in Tony Weeks- 
Pearson’s first novel. Dodo , there is a loophole 
to the laws of evolution on one tropical island. 
Deep in the forest, the creature has lived on 
after becoming extinct everywhere else. Its ex- 
istence is unknown, poignantly symbolizing a 
kind of pre-colonial innocence before Euro- 
pean man has done his destructive work - 
bloodshed and institutionalized slavery among 
other things. Paradise is now in trouble, this 
being a tale of natural and spiritual corruption, 
as well as of the equivocal effects of technology 
and knowledge. 

Mr Fitch, an English schoolteacher of earn- 
est disposition, becomes intrigued by the 
fabled dodo and sets out to find it - much to the 
dismay of the authorities. His curiosity turns 
into obsession, a quest which harnesses per- 
sonal resources, imaginative power and sclf- 
disdpline only to subvert the rationality of the 
whole exercise. Trekking across the island as If 
possessed, he tries to describe the indescrib- 
able in letters to his mother. Fitch knows him- 
self to be out on a limb, beyond the confines of 
civilization and habit. His search for clues 
takes him to a marsh called the Sea of Dreams, 
but the irony of the name is lost on him. An 
otherwise unexceptional, obtuse character 
who happens to transform his hobby into 
something mystical, Fitch has not bargained 
for the dodo's totemlc force on the island . Gra- 
dually, he intuits the fact of his Dwn expansive 
ignorance despite the apparent success of the 
mission. 

Charles Darwin makes intermittent appear- 
ances during his stop-over on the Beagle. The 


Victorian scientist’s dream-world is invaded by 
tropical Imagery. He notes the golden age that 
once existed, free from man’s interference; hu- 
man barbarism suggests itself as a possibility, 
but Darwin is safely away before his idylls arc 
disturbed. So the dodo has the last laugh, in a 
sense, on its modern zoological undertaker. 
Beneath the commonplaces of science and the 
superficial harmony of the landscape, passions 
are inflamed. Das, a rebellious Indian worker, 
looks for his pot of gold and, by chance, comes 
across the monstrous dodo. Inevitably, Das’s 
and Fitch’s fortunes intertwine. The unworld- 
ly teacher recovers enough bones to send 
back lo England for reconstruction as a 
skeleton. But soon the dodo’s significance for 
the island becomes overpowering; an alliance 
of superstition and plain profiteering takes 
over, with images of the bird all around on 
badges and jewellery. When a plague spreads 
death and the community is fractured, the sur- 
vivors compare their plight to the patient dodo, 
some even seeing it ns “privileged sharing", an 
opportunity to attain higher wisdom. 

The story’s fatefulness underlines Us connec- 
tion with fable; the central emblem inspires a 
tableau of well-worn narrative themes such as 
folly and discord. Sparc descriptions evoke an 
eerie mood out of the remote spaces of the 
island, so that the mystery and awcsomcncss of 
the near-mythical bird are heightened to max- 
imum effect. All the dements, animal, veget- 
able and mineral, have been brought together 
to fine effect. 

The Spring 1986 number of The Georgia Re * 
view (Volume XL, Number 1: 344pp. Uni- 
versity of Georgia. $4. Subscription $9 for four 
issues, available from 7Vie Georgia Review, 
University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 30602 
U.S. A.) is a “Fortieth Anniversary Fiction Re- 
trospective", gathering, according to the edito- 
rial, "what we feel to be some of the most 
compelling writing published in the pages of 
this magazine over the years". The issue in- 
cludes stories by William Faulkner and Joyce 
Carol Oates. 
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Japan in Transition 

■ From Tokujgawa toMeiji • 

Edited by Marius B. fensen md 
Gilbert Roiman 
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■ Kurozumlkyo and the 
New Religions erf Japan 

Helen Hardacre 

Adherents of seven] hundrto groups known 
33 "new retigons'’ include routfily one-thW of 
the Japanese popufaiion, but these movements. 

. reiruintoiseiyunslu4tedintheWbSLTo' 

, account for their general similarity, Helen 
’ HarriacreldentfRes a common worid-view 
uniting ihe new reitgtons. She then usesihe 
example of kirDTumikyo, a Shinto rtfigjoa 
founded In rural lapan In 1 8t 4, to show how 
. the new reSgkJro devrioped 6rom otder refigtous 

■ organizaUons. 
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Antony Beevor 

DAVID PRYCE-JONES 
The Afternoon Sun 

214pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £8.95. 
029778822 1 


Of the many novels set against the Holocaust, 
several have come close to a pornography of 
horror. William Styron was obviously aware of 
this danger in Sophie’s Choice , for he felt 
obliged to dispute the argument that the 
Final Solution was too monstrous a subject 
for fiction. David Pryce-Jones, on the other 
hand, has no need for self-consciousness. 

A superficial inspection of The Afternoon 
Sun might well give impressions of dtjd vit - a 
sort of Jewish Btiddenbrooks, which uses the 
descriptive device of old photographs, as in 
Anita Brookner’s Family and Friends, and cul- 
minates in a great-grandson’s search for the 
truth twenty years after the key event. Yet 
Pryce-Jones has skilfully steered clear of claus- 
trophobic introspection as well as dramatic tor- 
ment. His achievement is an understated and 
quietly vigorous novel, convincing, absorbing 
and unexpectedly powerful. One of its notable 
qualities is the portrayal of that strange 
relationship between Mtiteieuropa and 
England. 

From a Jewish orphanage in Nuremberg, the 
foundling, Gustav Hllingen, makes his way to 
fortune and then fame in Vienna. Cool-headed 
speculation after a stock-market crash enables 
him to establish the largest heavy-engineering 
concern in the Austrian Empire. Prince Sol- 
kovsky, a genial opportunist, makes himself 
his friend and partner, and Gustav, although 
devoid of social ambition, becomes a land- 
owner in Hungary, a racehorse owner and a 
baron. Among gentlemen amateurs, he seems 
invincible even at their own sport. His success 
in the 1905 Austrian Derby brings his daughter 
Henriette her first taste of antisemitism from 
men who crowd round to congratulate her 


father. 

After Gustav’s death in 1919, Henriette 
takes over the patriarchal role and the com- 
pany’s problems. Her husband, a homosexual 
aesthete, declines a directorship, while their 
son Jules is only interested in the piano. (This 
veering away from trade is reminiscent of other 
Jewish families such as those of Wittgenstein 
and Zweig). The Nari Anschluss forces Hen- 
riette to flee to England. Jules, who is horrified 
by her remarriage, goes in the opposite direc- 
tion, to their property in Hungary. But in 1940, 
leaving behind his infant son (the narrator of 
the post-war years), he returns to seek his fate 
in Vienna, in what would seem to be a mirror 
reversal of his grandfather’s beginnings. The 
last person to see him is Paul Solkovsky, the 
son of Gustav’s friend and Jules's own musical 
rival From childhood. 

• This encounter on a forest track in winter, a 
silent exchange of looks between a Wehrmacht 
officer and a ragged prisoner bound for a death 
camp, reveals the essence of the book. 
Solkovsky bewails his impotence in a letter to 
Henriette. But Jules's son, twenty years after 
the event, is less forgiving when he finally 
meets Solkovsky, for he finds self-pity rather 
than contrition; regret, almost resentment, at 
the bad luck of having seen somebody he knew 
in that otherwise faceless mass. The author's 
focus on passive collaboration becomes even 
clearer when Henriette returns to Vienna to 
find that close friends have looted her house. 
They even manage to defend their conduct; 
their relationship with the Nazis “was quite 
correct", and they were sure she would not 
mind them taking things which would have 
disappeared in any case. 

|he mentality of collaboration is a theme to 
which Pryce-Jones does justice, in both senses. 
And his lightness of touch is astonishing in the 
circumstances. But his real success comes from 
having rejected the obvious target - the 
enormity of evil - and taken on a more subtle 
one, the border zone between "good" and 
“bad" German i, 
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Leslfey Chamberlain 

LISAST. AUBIN DETERAn 
The Bay of Silence 

163pp. Cape. £8.95. 

0224023454, '1 

Lisa, St ^.ybln de Terdn’s fourth novel Is 1 a . 

• mward joprney^ Recounting his half of . 
It. Wilham seertis to bt seeking an allegory to 
describe his wife Rosalind’s schizophrenia, to 
: which she silently replies: . ' 

■ 1 - probably don't itally.mindJ I. keep going back to 
things myself. Itfa the labelling I don't like. [ feel that . 
he’s obsessed by two because he’s convinced I’m 
schizophrenic, and I don’t like being put in a sped- 
mep jar like that. Why does he think I’m mental [y ill? 
Because when We were blissfully happy on our 
horieymoon, I met the most wqnderful than In the 
world and fell in love with him loo . ; . .Why was 
. this? I don’t know. ; 

- It is part of Rosalind’s' condition, that she 
doesn't sedk explanations, or heridentity, pre- 
ferring lo watch the sea, which alone of all, 
thing^ arOund lter doesn’t want to ^coop out 
, her brain. After producing bizarre (wing early ■ 
in her marriage, she has a third baby in the 
. likeness of her perfect 16ver, Angelo, But mep- 
itaLcSol lapse follows and the baby Amadeo dies 
as mysteriously as he seems to have been eon- 
celvfcd. William is left to pick up the pieces, not 
so much 1 of a shattered marriage as of an inner 
silence in Rosalind that ncithor of them under- 
stands. Th^ir problem is one of mental exclu-, 

. sion, the problem of the personality which has 
beeprae unfathomable because the mind in- 
forming It. which -might otherwise have 
brought it to account, seems rather lo have 
^jetered out, like (he paths leading from the 
; mainland of Sestri Levant© into the Bay of 
..Stierite.Y-: 

Apposite the Bay of Silence lies the Bay of 
fairy Tales. The names of lover, child, add 
plades in the Ligurian setting of thd novel hate 

shmAthind nf fho c> 


as comfort. He leads her to confuse life and 
death. Her sick mind reaches outside itself to 
infect reality; the casualties arc the baby and 
William. . 

The alternating lover’s monologues are 
retrospective, autobiographical, half-proud, 
half-apologetic. There is some pathos : ;in the 
form, for es : a rpeans of communication .or 
; mutually acceptable explanation they get no- 
,where~ Rosalind .eternally draws death arid 
Corruption to hertelf, first in the shape of an 
emotionally underdeveloped governess, then 
an incestupusly predatory uncle, ultimately a 
leaking nuclear reactor in France, 8 cot death 
and her retarded, perhaps brilliant twins. Mys- 
teries npnp of us understands cling to her. As 

she says, “everywhere i go to hide is bad’’; In 
he? illness she leaves WUliam’s pet tortoise, 
symbol bf his deprived childhood t to rot. 'The 
only moments of her life she remembers are 


In the (k)night-time 


Anne Haverty 

KATHY ACKER 
Don Quixote 

207pp. Paladin. Paperback, £2.95. 
0586085548 


Kathy Acker is haunted by a vision of life as a 
kind of operating-table where one is slowly 
done to death by a team of malicious and capri- 
cious doctors, and by the thought that there 
may still be an escape. She seeks love. She 
seeks to evade death. She struggles as a child or 
the archetypal woman might struggle against 
male perversions of nature: the city, western 
politics, technology, medicine. Her female 
Don Quixote is no mere commentator. She 
participates in experience, in corruption, in the 
receiving and inflicting of love. 

This Don Quixote has an abortion which 
makes her mad but liberates her into her 
knighthood - "Because to Don Quixote having 
an abortion is a method of becoming a knight 
and saving the world . This is a vision . . . ”. The 
novel is a meditation on her (k)night-time jour- 
ney. It is a loosely structured succession of 
surreal Images and unreal events, interleaved 
occasionally with other texts, as is Acker’s 
habit - in this case passages from political his- 
tory. Don Quixote has the qualities of a dream, ' 
sometimes the intensities of one, and some- 
times the brutal persuasiveness of nightmare. 
Its narrative thread is tenuous, its locations 
timeless and shifting. Its characters come and 
go: talking dogs, a Prince, God, pirates. Don 
Quixote herself, more concerned with the 
varied problems of love than with windmills, 
metamorphoses into an unsuccessful Don 
Juan. Her tilting is expressed in her madness 
and her irreverence. The enemies this Don 
Quixote must subdue are her obsessive need 
for love, which nullifies her sense of self, and 
her political enemies - “the evil enchanters of 
this world such as the editors of TLS and 


Ronald Reagan”. If theirs are the vote* 
orthodoxy hers is the voice of anarchy^ 

and crass by turns. Her words arc the abS 

words of romance: hope, despair, love 
devastation and creation. 1 ° ea “ 1 ' 

On her night journey, Don Quum. hlt 
many adventures, mostly sexual 
painful. She enacts her fantasies and sfi 
know edge: that ecstasy no longer re£ ? 
rejechon that God is imperfect . >£5 
turn to Me. Turn to yourself’. She awste 
appeased, to the world of the moral™. X 
Ravelled mto and emerged ftoTSe Arte 
blackness of memory and experience 
anarchy reigns. wneie 

This intractable novel is required too often 
to serve as a dumping-ground for its author’s 
many random musings and aphorisms, which 
gives an impression of self-indulgence and 
often makes it tedious to read. It has some of 
the worst qualities of dream-literature: a dm- 
tered opacity, the relentless recounting of 
haphazard events, the lack of a centre in the 
mutantcharacterof Don Quixote. These misht 
be accommodated if the prose was as con®, 
tently beautiful as it sometimes is, but Ackerfs 
too often undisciplined and toneless. 

And yet, for all its tediums and jarrini 
rhythms, Don Quixote is a significant addition 
to the too thin body of experimental writing 
in English. Acker speaks from a level that ii 
both above and below the urbanity of daily life, 
from the complex world of misery and ex- 
ploitation that yet fears annihilation. And die 
does so with a voice of natural sophistication, 
strikingly remote from the bourgeois canon. 
She is also very funny. Her presentation of 
American history, and the chapter “An Ex- 
amination of What Kind of Schooling Women 
Need" are gruesomely clever and subversive. 
Don Quixote is also, thematically at least, a 
development for Kathy Acker. Here, the per- 
sonal complement the political concerns, and 
her perspectives on both escape banality. Her 
raw and direct responses make this mistress of 
the obscene a writer of admirable purity. ■ 


Puffing the nuts 


Andrew Hislop 

NICHOLAS SALAMAN 
Falling Apart 

190pp. Seeker and Warburg. £9.50. 
0436440873, 

Soote chefs beat show their skill* by producing 
complicated meals full of exotic ingredients, 
others by making something simple and com- 
monplace, only doing it far better than others. 
In his latest novel, Falling Apart , about the 
breakdown of a career woman working for. a 
snack-food manufacturer, Nicholas Salaman 
appetite to be just knocking up a little some- 
thuigi admirably economic rather than mouth- 
wateringly. unusual. „but well peppered with 
piquant wit. Then we. suddenly find ourselves 
with something unexpected to chew on; Falling 
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■ Aubin de Tferfin’s last novel The Tiger, but the 
magic here |s black. Angelo, rising but of the 
sea Rosalind yearns for, delivers her into uttet 
self-delusion, a state Of-being only sjip regards 
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like that . . Nut Puffis is almost such a bub- 
ble, an aerated borborygmus of a savoury nib- 
ble dipped in pheromones which are based no 
human "trigger smells" and “turn on more than 
the tastebuds”. It’s really junk food; 

Family life is no hindrance to Charlel’s prog- 
ress in love or Snacks. Her domesticated hia- 
band, Howard, a work-at-home designer of 
comic cards and toy tricks, and their gourmet 
children, are completely self-sufficient: Her 
only role at home is occasionally to choose the 
wine and to be the butt of her fornily's jokei- 
practical (as a guiqea-pig for Howard’s inven- 
tions) and verbal. Influenced by a pile of old 
magazines, her children, who call her Group 
Brand Mumraager, have a quaint “idp-hqfc" 
brand of humour. Charlet’s (as a not-tonighi* 
Bruce, for example: “I think Fye j-poffed 
enough nut$ for today”) is more work-orien- 
tated. 

One member of her family causes her many 
more problems: her dead father, whom she. 

' never, really knew, Fantasy and Investigabon 
combine to qiake her suppose, that he'-.ij® 
much more interesting than her mothereverkt . ■ ■ . 
on, and perhaps ip. not evqn .dead. Tbeseijn- : 

. baJancing tendencieS; are not helped, by hfr , 
suspicion that; she: might possess .; psychic 
powers;. :.- ,-- . - ;.v • 

Fori a whifo th^ success of- the Nut Pw™ -■ 

project keeps such gremlins.atbayj but vvben . : 

’ the sxiack suddenly, surfers from, a sort of be*, v , 
Jated brewer’s droop,; her Hfe - pt home as 
as at wprk>— does indeed feli apart. Enter . / 
1 ; father, jjpaJ or imaginary, but] before we ,W. . \ 
digest; his appearance the narration, is selzed • / 

.from rfie workmanlike third person by none. .> 
other than the deritist. Novelista got up.to scwi ^ j 

tricks long-, before - thoy. bocame.: 
fashionable. .TOp often, however, as 
prqvi^e. au excise : for abariddn^g nprrativp • ; 
methods, ^mid-course witho|it providing .# ^ 
susfoiried, rridlcdl alternative tq,thetii>.. : V 

■ 1 -i: :• :• .- 1 ' n' • j , v 1 ^- 
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God and the physical scientist 


Brian Pippard 


Urn a physicist and an agnostic, neither believ- 
Ina nor disbelieving in a supreme being, lack- 
in? indeed any personal experience which 1 
lit allow me to attach a meaning to the idea. 1 
To make this state of ignorance an excuse or s 
even an incentive to attack the beliefs of 1 
others, as some do, seems to me indefensible. 

It is as if a tone-deaf man were to deride the 
pretensions of those who find In music an ex- 
pression of realities which lie beyond the pow- 
er of words. When the scientist can explain 
convincingly to a musician the origin and 
mechanism of musical feeling he may care to 
try his hand at religious belief. The true believ- 
er, however, need not fear - his citadel is 
impregnable to scientific assault because il 
occupies territory which is closed to science. 

The domain of science is vast, comprising in 
principle all experiences and observations 
which can be agreed on by an overwhelming 
consensus. Where consensus fails, and discuss- 
ion is fruitless, is in such matters as whether 
roses smell the same to you as to me. The inner 
world of individual consciousness is wholly pri- 
vate even to the psychologist, whose scientific 
concern is not to explain what Mind is, but to 
construct theories which help one to believe 
one understands why people act as they do. To 
me the musical analogy again, the science of 
psychology is something like the theories of 
harmony and counterpoint, in that analysis of 
the practice of the great masters enables a set 
of rules to be drawn up well enough to pro- 
gramme a computer. One does not expect the 
output to be great music; at best it may pass as 
the production of a competent hack. If some- 
thing more exciting emerges it will only be by 
chance, and will require a human listener to 
recognize its worth. All attempts to model the 
brain as a super-computer are in principle sci- 
entific theories, concerned with mechanisms 
which can be described in words and assented 
to by any who care to understand. No such 
theory can jump the gap between a mechanism 
that has been designed to simulate a thinking 
creature, and the genuine article, the thinker I 
bow myself to be and, for courtesy’s sake 
(though without the same direct knowledge) , I 
assume you are also. 

The classic dichotomy of Mind and Matter 
remains as absolute as ever, and much of the 
controversy between religion and . science 
could have been avoided if both sides had 
agreed on this. But scientists, in the enthu- 
siasm of their success in interpreting the mat- 
erial world, have thoughtlessly extended their 
arguments info the mental and spiritual do- 
mains; conversely, same theologians and 
: priests, traditionally the guardians of cosmo- 
logical theories, have clung to their primitive 
accounts in the face of conflicting scientific 
evidence, fearing for their 1 faith and moral 
. ; standards, or those of their flock. 

I have deliberately begun ® discussion of 
■ scientific evidence concerning the existence 
and nature of God' at the point where scientific 
method is called in doubt. By emphasizing our 
inability to include consciousness in' the pro- 
' gramme we scientistS &re forced to wonder 
Whether what we study is reality itself or only a 
■ distorted view of reality - an invention of our 
. minds, whatever those words may mean < iThat 
ffiey do mean something, I thiik we all agree - 
; ; we cannot believe that the Collective efforts of 
; 8 million minds .can fcsult in an agreed flctlpn 
, concerning aniliuslon. Butitis alitoo easyfor 
.■ us to accept Pn aitfefrily a simpllsflc material- 
: umwhich assumes the.world of the senses tobe 
Vi essentially tfiie same as what is. “out there", as if 
: God (if he existed) could look down and see 
■ ‘ ^ very like what we see, only presum- 
.. ' iWStei?' cldhriy., Reacting 

. ; : the do&tine that thV scientist has no v~~ • 

. • ; t *lth “rbality’' L his job is to construct a model 
• ' . ^ exactly ; as . possible the various 

. ■ obserVartons bri' which' all Reasonable people 

:.'vl 


On pages 555-9 and 564-9, we consider ways In which belief in, and ideas about, God 
impinge on a number of areas of human activity and thought: the physical sciences, 
anthropology, psychology, philosophy, literature. The main articles are interspersed with 
reviews of books on related matters. 


everyday life that we think we perceive di- 
rectly, but the atoms and molecules, them- 
selves made up of fundamental particles, and 
the hypothetical forces by which they interact. 
The rules for manipulating the model include 
the non-Eudidean geometry of relativity 
theory and the equations of quantum mecha- 
nics. Applied to situations of such simplicity 
that tbe mathematical problems are soluble, or 
computers powerful enough to deal with them , 
they have led, on countless occasions, to solu- 
tions agreeing with observation in a way that 
rules out the possibility of mere accident. 
When theory and observation disagree the nor- 
mal reaction is to seek for an error in calcula- 
tion or experiment; failing which, the basic 
assumptions of the particular calculation are 
scrutinized to make sure a significant point has 
not been overlooked. In sixty years the model 
has been extended but not basically changed, 
and anyone who, without meticulous scrutiny, 
makes discrepancies an excuse for trying to 
overthrow it is dismissed as a crank. 

Nevertheless the model is still a model, not 
reality itself, if only because its elementary 
units, electrons and protons, say, have to be 
assigned extraordinary properties unlike any- 
thing we can touch or see. There have always 
been physicists who like to think that under- 
lying the apparent strangeness is a more sen- 
sible substructure that the grossness of our 
senses precludes from being observed directly. 
In their view the equations of quantum mecha- 
nics are derivative from something which is, 
apart from its liny dimensions, much more like 
the world we know. However, as long ago as 
1930 it was proved that no system involving 
"hidden variables" could yield the mathema- 
tical structure of quantum mechanics. Various 
attempts to get round this limitation have in- 
deed resulted in what their authors think are 
plausible instances of the true reality - only the 
properties which have to be postulated are 


even more grotesquely unimaginable than 
those they sought to replace. In practice, most 
physicists accept quantum mechanics and the 
other basic postulates for what they arc, a 
gloriously successful programme for describing 
consistently, nnd with great economy, the 
whole of the world of observation. 

One aspect of this model which has per- 
turbed scientists, theologians and laymen 
equally is the element of chance in quantum 
mechanics, closely linked to Heisenberg's un- 
certainty principle. There is no way of predict- 
ing precisely the outcome of an experiment - 
an electron emitted from a point on a hot fila- 
ment may go here or there, and all we can do is 
calculate how many out of a crowd of electrons 
leaving the same way will finish up at various 
places, never which one will go where. “God 
does not play dice" expressed Einstein's revul- 
sion at the whole notion, which he could never 
bring himself to accept. And some theologians 
have seen In an apparent breakdown of causal- 
ity the collapse of one or their strongest argu- 
ments for the existence of God. On the other 
hand, a few welcomed the intrusion of a chance 
element as a mechanism whereby God could 
fiddle the accounts without being detected. 
But can one really believe In a God who lias 
gone to such trouble to create a marvellously 
consistent and fertile universe, leaving himself 
the option of interfering with it (but not too 
often, and only when no one is looking)? It is 
too much like cheating at Patience. 

A better answer to these worries is to re- 
member that at the level of human experience 
it is extremely hard to devise a convincing de- 
monstration of the chance element of quantum 
mechanics. Normally, so many particles are 
involved in the processes we observe that the 
elementary caprices average out. This is why 
the rules of quantum mechanics, when applied 
to large collections of atoms, yield the simpler 
riiles of classical mechanics, lacking any ele- 
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ment of indeterminacy. Thus we have no ex- 
amples from everyday life lo make such ran- 
domness intuitively comprehensible. In any 
case, when we say we can’t imagine how elec- 
trons or protons could behave so strangely we 
fall Into the very trap we should have known to 
avoid - we are ascribing reality to the elements 
of a model. That even Einstein made this 
mistake shows how strong is the temptation. 
Whatever the ultimate reality is that under- 
lies the sensoiy impressions we interpret as 
materia! objects, and explain in terms of fun- 
damental particles and mathematical equa- 
tions, it has so far eluded imagination; we must 
not expect lo discover or deny God by compar- 
ing any model we have managed to construct 
for ourselves with a futile preconception of 
what it ought to have been. 

All the same, the search for evidence or 
God’s existence in the material world is not 
tightly abandoned. Why does the universeexist 
at all, if it was not created? The evidence that it 
all started with a Big Bang hangs together pret- 
ty well, better than any other hypothesis. The 
trouble is that we can talk about the beginning 
but not of a time before the beginning; nor, 
when wc imagine the start as an inconceivably 
hot fireball, are we allowed to picture it situ- 
ated somewhere in space. Space and time as we 
know them are aspects of the universe itself, 
not, as Newton supposed, a divine absolute 
framework and a divine clock within which otir 
universe came intbbcingnt God’s command. Il 
is hard enough to imagine space and lime as 
linked in the way demanded by relativity 
theory, let alone anything that transcends 
these primary concepts. No human meaning 
can be attached to the idea of God “outside the 
' universe" nor, in a timeless nowhere, to words 
like "act of creation" or “God's purpose". To 
labour the point once again, our notion of the 
universe is part of the model we have built, and 
if we are to find God il will not be by looking 
within the model, or outside it, but in the no- 
place nnd the no-time where we cannot look, 
the reality beyond our grasp. I think the major- 
. ivy of scientists accept that no explicit revela- 
tion of God’s presence is to be expected in the 
. faultless mechanics of the lifeless material 
world. There may be implicit {teleological, 
say) evidence, however, as well as arguments 
derived from the existence'of living creatures. 

When it comes to the point , the fact of Life 
itself turns out to be a rather useless due. The 
same fundamental laws appear lo govern living 
and non-living alike. Quantum mechanics 
accounts for the structure of atoms and the 
• forces that hold them together in molecules, 
however large and complex they are. If a tong 
double-helix of DNA has the potential, given 
the right environment, of dividing into two and 
thence rebuilding itself into two replicas of the , 
original, this is still entirely in accordance with 
physical laws; and the more one investigates 

• such matters the less probableJddes any depar- 
ture from. the. laws seem. The behaviour of 
DNA underlies the process of reproduction hi 
All life-forins, and follows from the archi- 
tecture assumed by the molecule in response to 
the straigh tforward physical forces between its 
constituent parts. 

Taking DNA as a typical, if primitive, sam- 
ple of living matter, one must recognize that 
the difference between living and non-living 
resides in complexity of structure, not in addi- 
tional forces of nature. New structures have 
new prope rties that the scientist’s imagination 
cannot usefully foresee from what he already 
understands; yet when be observes something 
new he expects to find (though not always eas- 
ily) that it is indeed one of tfw myiiadpoten- 
tfotiiies of 1 hat deceptiyeiy simple fundamental . 
\ model. it Jk the 'strerigth of the reductionist 
.■ method in science that it distinguishes between , 

, basii principles which govern every element of 
p structure, and properties which emerge from • 

the complexity of the structure as p whqfe and 

• which ate to be underetooiJ drily by rtudying 
(bo tele, in the confidence that, the baic:; 
V principles riced not bo qi|eried,,Thc ^ll- ; 
1 ’ understood behaviour of sertiicoqdudorsls aH ; 

' tbe physics one Peeds, in priiidple^to grwp 

• hciw n large computer works,' but between Ui^ - 
l ' textbook of solid-state physics and the working 

-t ^roputer ties the steady ev.aiUifort of complex-. 
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claims of Creationists, by natural law and 
chance to a degree of complexity very far ex- 
ceeding any conceivable computer. 

Up to the present, scientists who have ex- 
amined living creatures either as complete en- 
tities, or by taking them to pieces, have found 
nothing that cannot be ascribed to purposeless 
mechanism. Nor will they find more from the 
most delicate probing of a thinking brain; the 
biochemical and electrical processes may come 
to light but nothing that they will recognize as 
conscious thought, for there Is no objective test 
for this. 

Before proceeding beyond this critical point 
in the argument, let us pause to ask whether 
there is anything implicit in the physicist's 
model of the material world to indicate that it 
was set up in such a way that a high degree of 
complexity could evolve. For this might sug- 
gest a creative purpose in the universe. The 
question has been much discussed recently 
under the general heading of Anthropism and, 
as one has come to expect, the answer is ambi- 
guous. It is true that the numbers occurring in 
the basic laws (for example, the empirical fact 
that the proton is 1,836 times more massive 
than the electron) have values which permit 
the development and survival of conditions 
like those on the Earth, giving time enough for 
chemical complexity to evolve. Very small 
changes in these numbers would stop the stars 
forming or make them burn out quickly, and if 
God had not given a lot of thought to the 
problem he might well have created a sterile 
universe. What we can’t know is whether all 


possible universes may not exist in the mind of 
God, only some of which can support rational 
creatures who are able to imagine themselves 
unique. We may also have misinterpreted 
God’s purpose in assuming that it was our 
eventual appearance that he had in mind at the 
moment of creation. But we have left the realm 
of physicists’ models and taken refuge in 
metaphor. Let us simply note that those who 
are so disposed may find here proof of God’s 
purpose, but like all such proofs it will not 
convince the unbeliever. 

Having contemplated, however desultorily, 
the idea that God might have created a differ- 
ent universe, we should take note of a wide- 
spread barrier to belief, the problem of evil. 
How could God have allowed a world in which 
such cruelty and suffering are possible? The 
scientific rationalist answers that the world 
shows every sign of being a consistent mechan- 
ism operating according to inexorable laws, 
any departure from which would represent the 
denial of a basic principle of non-intervention. 
God cannot prevent the fall of a sparrow with- 
out unmaking the world, and if it was designed 
so that intelligent creatures could exercise free 
will we must take the rough with the smooth, 
working out our own salvation so far as it lies 
within our power. As for what is not within our 
power to change or control, we might as well 
blame God because pi is not equal to 3 as 
for permitting an earthquake to overwhelm a 
city. 

But wait a moment - who is this scientific 
rationalist who will allow the possibility of free 


Collaborating in the future 


will in a strictly mechanical universe? I for one, 
and surely not alone. Since we have not the 
smallest inkling of the relationship between the 
material world and our capacity for thought, 
we must accept that it may, indeed is likely to, 
carry with it other equally mysterious prop- 
erties, just as the computer is more than the 
sum of its parts. This does not mean that any- 
thing goes. Claims that the mind has power 
over matter are very much more frequent than 
successful demonstrations, and those who pray 
for rain when the wind is in the east are likely to 
be disappointed. Like Dr Johnson in the mat- 
ter of ghosts, or Father Brown on miracles, we 
must allow the possibility while probing every 
instance most sceptically. Thus we may doubt 
whether genuine free will is often exercised, 
seeing how automatic our responses are to an 
emergency, and even how, faced with the need 
for careful decision, we usually choose what we 
know In our hearts we always intended. Yet the 
desires which govern choice may well have 
been formed by the conscious exercise of will. 
And how many would allow that the genius of 
Mozart or Michelangelo was mere automat- 
ism? We should not attach too much weight to 
the arguments of behaviourists. Behaviourism 
is fine for flatworms and, I am prepared to 
concede, for rats in mazes; for thinking 
creatures it is baseless scientism. 

The same applies to the efforts of the pro- 
fessional atheist, who must produce better 
arguments than bluff common sense to Jaugh 
away the certainty of those who are convinced 
of God’s presence within them. To be sure, the 


varieties of belief arc so many «nrf . 

fo**** 10 the unbeliever ev*^ 
not ever > one ti»t 

Lord, shall enter into tbe kingdom™ w 1 
But when scepticism has done it, W? 
remau. those of transparent integS® 
whom scientific materialism canrmt nSf 

And Ute hones, scientist mmSS 

own code provides no sanction fo |S 
inconvenient evidence. 

The agnostics among us. howewr 
doubt whether the gifts of rational thought 
of dmne indwelling are coextensive. 
tual powers themselves are diverse enouX 
resist simple categorization -quite a numberof 

literary people wholly lack the abilK 
appreciate mathematics or music, and U 
verseiy one of the most distinguished of nwm 
physicisis confessed (as was. obvious tote 
friends) that poetry held no meaning for him I 
have no difficulty in accepting, without on 
that some of my friends have inherited or » 

quired by experience a facuity that is notmiw 

which has given them an unshakeable assur- 
ance 1 of God’s purpose and their part in it It 
may seem to them that my life must be drab 
and pointless, but there are compensations, 
The kaleidoscopic material world gives joy 
to those who have not learnt to despise It 
and even if they cannot discern a control! 
ling purpose they may still find confide^ 
in its grand order to believe that, however 
insignificant their own part, ultimately all 
shall be well and all manner of thine shall be 
well. 
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Jflrgen Moltmann’s God in Creation contains 
the Gifford Lectures 1984-85 given by him in 

the University of . Edinburgh. It is mot; how- 

ever, air exercise In natural thedlogy, ,but 
. would be better, described as . a theology of 
Nature. In natural theology, one ’begins from 
the phenomena of the world and attempts to 
derive from them some knowledge of the exist- 
: ence and character of God. Moltmann’s book 

moves fo the opposite direction. Setting aside 

: L® rd Gifford’s requirement that there should 
• be nd “reference tojpr reliance upon any sup- 
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lous revelation”; Moltmano begfos by isisutn- 
. .. fog the Triune God Of Christian faith, and the 
belief that the world bps been created by him, 
. , / and then aimsto explore what implications this 
/ •belief, hhs.fpir our . understanding of the world 
rad, for our practical attitudes, the practical 
v issue i s vCry much aim’s- n\i hd.for : he 

; has been deepl^coacenied about the, enviton- 
; mehtaL, problems faced ; by the industrial ha- , 
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claimed that the doctrine of creation played a 
major part in the rise of modem science and 
■ technology, for it taught that the world is not, 
as paganism had believed, a divine being, but 
the product (even the somewhat arbitrary pro- 
duct) of God’s will. By “de-divinizing" the 
world, the doctrine of creation made it avail- 
able for scientific investigation and techno- 
logical exploitation. Does not Genesis in fact 
represent God as saying to the first human 
couple, “Be fruitful and multiply and fill the 
earth and subdue it; and have dominion over 
the fish of the sea and over the birds of the air 
and over ©very living thing that moves upon the ■ 
earth ”7 Are not all ecological ills, from over- 
population ■ to the extinction of rare animals, ■ 

: .-already encapsulated in that fateful command? 

Mpltmann reject? this ; interpretation. ; . ft ’ 
. arise$, he JreHeVes, -from' 'thinking of God in tod 
pronouncedly monarchical farms as the trans- 
cendent rUler of the universe; and from an 
9Veremphasis on the difference between God, 

- and world. At this point Moltmaon's argument 
could have been strengthened by introducing 
, some natural theology. -instead;. however, he 
iriterprets the Grid of. the creation stories of. 
Genesis fo, terms of the Christian doctifoeof 
. the Trinity.; Certainly, Christian theologiknS 
have beendofag this for cfottufles, butfoiriust 
. , r&ise the question, whether 1 two 'doctrfoes of ; 
. icreatidn can he drawn from the Bible - a 
strictly monotheistic ; Jewish one, based: on 
.straightforward .exegesis of Genesis and lead* 
,fog to. the understanding of er earfori em braced 
; by Cox dud qtHerS, and an alfohiatrve Chrlst^ 

• ^^. ^on fovoured by Moltmann, in 

.. ’Which me creator is understood as -Trinity and ■ 

, the trarisrepdent Father is joined by the meat- ' 
nhte, ^on and foe immanent Spirit; This view 

v t^ches a^: much more; bitimate': relation' be- - 

• itween -God jinH . j # ■ 
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God and anthropology 


Raymond Firth 


ihranologists have been abit wary of Ood, 
«Shout a capital letter. Ever since the 
S of Edward Burnett Tylor more than a 
Zm ago. we have recognized that there is 
SfTas we ordinarily define it, which is 
"£! ..L c form of religion. But the concep- 
Iilfcnns by reference to which the rehgion is 
Zciibed, manifested, impelled to action and 
Stoed, are ot an immense range. Tylor en- 
listed them for his “minimum definition" 
SreHaion under lhe general head of "spiritual 
But to this was soon added a concept 
impersonal' mystical forces, far removed 
(join any idea of voluntary action such as a 
«rit being might be thought to engage in. 

In all the societies they have studied, 
orfem social anthropologists have been led to 
perceive what may be called the essential 
tanan drama. People everywhere, in all kinds 
of technical and social conditions, have been 
ptoccupied with the ultimate problems of liv- 
bc relation to nature and to one another; 

R yons for variation in skill and endeavour; 
competing claims of loyalty and self-interest, 
generosity and greed, love and hate, self- 
denial and ambition; the anguish of pain, suf- 
fering and fear of death; ideas of the definition 
of the self and the relation between initiative 
Hd the operations of chance or fate. Every 
human society has had answers to the ques- 
tions so posed, or at least has worked out 
mys of alleviating or preventing the worst 
afafortunes and promoting success. 

Myths, creeds and rituals, in all societies, 

Aow how people try to locate responsibility for 
human affairs to some degree outside the 
human sphere. But major themes such as the 
creation of the world, of man and human in- 
stitutions, the source of knowledge, the moral 
fair, good and evil in the life of man, are very 
ifferontly envisaged in different societies. An 
essential attribute of divinity is power - extra- 
bsaan, extra-physical power - and associated 
with this is some notion of the Bacred. When 
power and the sacred are interpreted at ulti- 
ma or utmost level, then divinity is God. 

Many societies have no such image of God as a 
unique ultimate being. While a monotheist 
might see here a fragmented conception of 
divinity, adherents of other religious systems 
see their own pantheon or analogous set of 
tonccpts aa positively fitted to their problems. 

In exposing religious ideas held In a range of 
nxieties, the modem anthropologist has set 
out a vast array of formulations about guardian 
qsrits, powers, gods, deities, creator beings, 
demiurges, culture heroes. And since infer- 
ences about belief are derived from study of 
non-verbal rites and practices as well as from 
*pwch, an . anthropologist’s account of a 
fdiglon can be deeply infused with analysis of 
•wshfo, offering, libation, ■sacrifice', con- 
' .'seriadon, prayer, . communion, prophecy, 
divination, spirit mediumship. 

Problems familiar to ua from' the classical 
Greek philosophers appear in exotic context. 
When I investigated notions of the fate of the - 
»ul in so-called “primitive” communities, I 
found that While the health of the soul ift life 
*as a matter of. critical interest, the future of - 
, . foe foul after .death of the body was not a 
.. .matter of deep concern to many peoples. 11167 
rarely believed tlie soul to be immortal, they 
. often had np.beiief in its dependence 'upon any 
. God, and; had; few notions of rewards and 
. ■_ . Punishments fo: the - afterlife.’ On the other ■ 

■ . knd, their 1 eschatology has been more dyna* 

. . than: ours, with the souls of the dead bej 
fotfad fo be in frequent social in tercourse with 
. .:. one another those of the ancestors and those; 
//of the livfria. ln Western belief, by contrast, the 
touUof foe dead Have very little to do and have ■ 

, • . almost , no Volition . i . V • ”• "• ■ 

■ . -The faobiem of foe relation of Impersonal 
! ; . Wo fo personal responsibility was examined W | 

■ foPfote MPjfar Fortes, in hia striking Oedipus 
WestAfricpn Religion (1959), aha- - 
: beliefe of ; th0 tallensi . ForteB pointed 
; - oofthat the jalfonsi fo their tfaditional belidfr 
i 1 . ; osodleji foeldepbf min-sfate as a combination 
? ‘ '■ ^^onfolof ^ destiny; ah' inltjal pndow^ • 

1 V/fophf ftjfo ,h; Shbsfofowt, protect ivc supervision 

' These 1 : ' 

3 fad8j^lxfoeallyi^tedUporition^ 
?fo.P^#fai^brfo^iig on theoneHand^and ‘ 
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other. The extent of a man’s success in life was I 
then a figurative expression of his ability to I 
control his innate drives by the proper per- I 
formance of ritual to his ancestors. Any failure I 
- including his eventual death - was inter- I 
preted as a result of his unwitting neglect of I 
obligation. Such religious conceptions are I 
closely linked with basic ideas of family slnic- I 
ture and kinship ties. They are given a sacred I 
value, but this does not derive from any idea of I 
God. In such a context, the outcome of any I 
divine will is highly socialized, and is seen in I 
definitely personal human terms. I 

The recurrent problem of evil has also re- I 
ceived anthropological attention. In a recent ■ 
collection of essays edited by David Parkin, I 
The Anthropology of Evil (reviewed in the I 
TLS, July 19, 1985), itis suggested that there is I 
something inherently ambiguous in many peo- I 
pies’ understanding of evil. Accordingly there ■ 
is great diversity in the reasons given for the I 
existence of evil, and in the classification of ■ 
what actions and persons may be labelled I 
under this head. In theistic systems, where evil I 

may be isolated as a principle, even person- I 
ified, anthropologists recognize distinctions ■ 
already made by theologians. In some I 
Hindu and Sufi Muslim systems, evil becomes I 
an aspect of God. Id the Semitic religions there I 

is a qualified semi-dualism, with God opposed I 
by Satan but capable of mastering him and 1 ! 
willing to help mortals in their struggle against ■ 
evil. And full duallstic systems such as Man- 1 
ichaeism recognize good and evil as two I 
opposed cosmic principles, eternally in antag- 1 
onism. But for anthropologists the religious ■ 
problem is not just one of theodicy in any ■ 
□arrow sense. Studies of Buddhism show that jjj 
while there may be no belief in God, the eon- I 
• cept of evil occurs at a folk level, though in a I 
relatively weak form, consonant with the idea ■ 
that the roots of wrongdoing lie within the 
individual himself. In many “pagan” religions, 
both man and his gods are conceived as natur- 
ally embodying a range of Impulses which may 
lead to good or evil actions, judged by their 
results, fo such a pagan system, creation is 
commonly believed to have been devoid of 
moral purpose, and evil is accepted as part of 
the constitution of the world. The problem is 
the power of evil, not its ultimate origin. Much 
effort may be spent, as it is in divination or 
spirit mediumship, to ascertain an immediate 
source of evil - for example, in witchcraft - but 
the controlling powers of the religious system 
may be neutral or indifferent unless they are 
stirred to intervention by propitiatory offering 
or sacrifice, fo revealing the variations in the 
concept of evil in many societies, anthropo- 
. legists have emphasized its human, pragmatic 
dimensions in a social context, and by implroa- 
tion have reinforced ideas of theodicy as a still 

open- question. . ■ 

In considering the ways fo which anthropo- 
logists have dealt explicitly with the expression 
“God” three important points should be 
borne in mind. The first is that God rarely 
figures as a universal concept, with abstract 
connotation such as theologians commonly 
, use. fa an anthropological analysis, God » cu‘r 
turally located, and described in terms which 
translate what the people of a given sodety say 
and do in his regard. / Secondly, while 
anthropolpgista may occasionally express 
propositions about God whichnrise from the« 
owitwliefs, for the most part they are.dtlng 
the opinions of other people, produced fa an , 
alien society, and so are making a an 

interpretation at some remove from the ®ctoh| .- ; 
experience that Is being described and dis- 
cussed. (The exact status of a theologian s 
assertions about God raises some Interesting 
questions for anthropologists - ho^for, for . 
instance, theptoglcal utterances about the ex- 
istence and nature of Gqd are made in aware- . 
neSs of the complex :social parameters of any 

such gcnerai slBtements?) Thirdly, anthropo- 
logical statement? about God are essentially .. 
heuristic and: exploratory. They are not con* . 
cernCd primarily with questions q* troth or 
falsity or with moral qualities, but wthjhe 
understanding bf ioclal concepts awLrefa-. . 

tionships, With the way in which Ideas 
Soltivdilereloto to tb» «9*U« ; 

and the operations of people In , th ^: / . ( . , 1 
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From Iran and Lebanon to Saudi Arabia and Egypt, 

Cloth £35.00 Paper £9.95 

THE JESSE JACKSON PHENOMENON 

The Crisis of Purpose in Afro-American Politics 

folhefrrtbook to analyse Jesse Jackson’s 1984 campaign for the 
Democratic presidential nomination, Adolph Reed argues that 
Jackson’s candidacy hurt rather than helped the development of a 
viable black political movement. Cloth £15.00 Paper £4.95 

WINSLOW HOMER WATERCOLORS 

Winsfow Homer’s watercolors are ranked '.amonc the greatest 
achievements in American art. This beautifully illustrated book 
provides the first major survey pf Homer s watercolor career. 

100 b & w illus. + 120 colour plates £25,00 

ENGLAND IN THE AGE OF HOGARTH 

Widely acclaimed when first published, this lively ft ?! d 

Hogarth’s England is now refcued with a new preface mid updated 
bibliography and notes. Illus. Cloth £14.95 Paper £5.95 

THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLD AND THE 
KING’S AFFINITY 

Service, Politics, and Finance in England, 1360-1413 

Indie St book fa half a century to discuss the r°yal hou&ehoW in 
late medieval England, the author uses a wide Ian «® ® f rmwn 
discovered primaiy sources to document the expansion of the Crown 
influence during the late medieval period. £22. su 

FEMALE ADOLESCENCE 

Psychoanalytic Reflections on Literature 

AreSve ^tacefuMy written exploration of the dixtincUveneB of 

the female adolescent experience. The $ f^Siar 

drawn from her clinical practice with informed analyse of familiar 
woto of merafure ran/ng from Romeo and Juliet to The Diary of 
Anne Frank. £15.95 

THE PURITAN CONSCIENCE AND MODERN 
SEXUALITTV 

ideas. £17.50 . 

ECONOMIC GROWTH IN THE THIRD WORLD: 
AN INTOODUCnON 

overview of third world eMUomicgowth, 
from Reynolds’* ]&rgcr Economic Growth m ine inira 
World, 1850-198^°nnd made avaifable in a compact, inexpensrv 
volume Cloth £20.00 Paper £5.95 
A Publication of the Economic Growth Center. 

STUDIES OF SHANG ARCHAEOLOGY 

Selected Papers from the International Conference on Shang 
Civilisation . ' ' 

Ln'thJs book foe newest daU and dUroyeries 
archaeology, are prerented fo essays by internationally known 

' specialists. ' £28.50 

STABILIZING AN UNSTABLE ECONOMY 

AbuSot ecorrora&rovides a pathbreaking financiaJtheqryof 
im^Saenl to explain the unstaWe “l 1 ! 1 ® ‘ 

; . economy and offers recommendations for stabilizing it at fogh 
employment While maintaining a stable price level. £25.00. 

A Twentieth Century Fund Report 

THE NEUMEISTER COLLECTION OF 
CHORALE PRELUDES FROM THE BACH 
CIRCLE ■ • 

(Yale University Manuscript LM 4708) 

, A Facsimile Edition . ... 

^ 0 bra*oSe^a«toileTf un ek^oenth-rantdry German mustc 
, itSriiiscripl in the Yale Music Library reproduces eighty-foree 
. ■ Sorale preludes for organ - Including thirtv-three which have now 
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Colloquially, these may be seen as God among 
the “pagans", God in the mainstream theistic 
religions and God in the offshoot cults. 

Of high significance in the first category are 
the findings of anthropologists in some - 
though not many - African societies, where a 
spiritual entity of supreme quality has been 
recognized. A classic example is that given by 
Jotno Kenyatta in his anthropological study of 
bis own people, whom he called the Gikuyu, in 
Facing Mount Kenya (1938). Kenyatta stated, 
"The Gikuyu believe in one God, Ngai, the 
creator and giver of all things.” He went on to 
say that Ngai had no father, mother or com- 
panion of any kind, lived in the sky but had 
temporary homes on earth, in the mountains, 
where he might rest when he brought blessings 
and punishments to the people. In prayers and 
sacrifices the Gikuyu turn towards Mount 
Kenya, which is believed to be Ngai’s official 
residence and is accordingly known as “moun- 
tain of brightness” and thought to be holy. 
Ngai, invisible to ordinary mortal eyes, is 
called upon at the birth, initiation, marriage 
and death of a person. He is thus plausibly, 
from his combination of supreme qualities, de- 
scribed as God. But Ngai is a distant being and 
takes but little interest in people in their daily 
walks of life and must never be pestered by 
frequent appeal. And he is not accessible to 
individual prayer. Only a family group with the 
father at its head may supplicate him. 

In other words, he is God for social units, 
not for persons. It may be asked whether . 
Kenyatta, in his desire to represent the Kikuyu 
with dignity in the face of Western pressure 
and proselytization, did not exaggerate the 
role of Ngai as God. But Kenyatta*s position is 
supported by comparable evidence from other 
African peoples - from E. E. Evans-Pritchard 
on the Nuer, S. F. Nadel on the Nupe, Godfrey 
Lienhardt on the Dinka and John Middleton 
on the Lugbara. 

The picture of a supreme being thus pre- 
sented is not a conventional Western one. It is 
a deist rather than a (heist picture, that is, the 
supreme being is regarded as the ultimate 
source of reality, ■ including humanity and 
human institutions, but one who does not often 
intervene in natural and human processes by 
way of voluntary acts of care or salvation. God 
may be the ground of moral value, but there is 
no general expression equivalent to "Ood is 
love". God is either otiose and indifferent or 
has general benevolence which must be 
sharpened into supportive action for men, not 
by right thoughts but by rituals of propitiation. . 

, The .location of God is vague. He is usually ... 
thought; (d be not in the terrestrial world, 
though the Liigbara speak of a transcendent ; 
God in tl^e sky , and an immanent other half on 
earth, wi|th wives and many children , who is 

responsible for the inspiration of diviners, for 
the power of rainmakers and for all death. 
Even God’s personality is in question. Most : 
accounts are in anthropomorphic terms, but 
the syntax of some African languages, being 
. genderless, leaves it open whether God is / 
. .being referred to as “He”, “She", or “It?. Such - 
a prpblem may not disturb , modern Western . . 
theologians, for whom a concept of "modes of ■ . 
being" may cater for such difficulties; 

.But, a semantic problem remains over God's ' 
name. In an; African context, what is presented ■ 

: , as aVpagan’ * religious concept may have, been ' 
influenced by ideas from: Islam - as witirihe 
. .Nupe. Then in anthropologist’s own expert- ‘ 
. indy have predisposed him to. accept a . 

; theistic labelling Vai perhaps Evans-Pritchard ■ ' 

: did with tifo NuCrfcwofo.But the;is$ue a. a 
deviate brie . Lieiah&rdt , ^sensitive interpreter ■ 
bt AWdiut religious thought, has described ;; 
'.*• . Kbty' the Dinka of the Sudan cl aim ;to encounter ■' 

• -spirits Qf' r yaribus kinds, which he glossed as : .' 
,, pdwew , : , ; ; A 'CommbqDjnka terin phiaiic is * 

' used in ifoimO roptekts WherOLienbariU says it’ . 
. tofodbesfoml^ as Ood, with refer-, 

v encq.'to pray(^pand , ; sapnficcs; offered (6- a;-- 
■father andcreafor. Yet the connotation of' 
.nhialic is much wirier than this, embracing ' 
uotibfo of'foe above, and of a collectivity/ 
Of spirits. So Lienhardt concluded that to use 
the fvord God for slich pibka concepts would- . 
raisd foftfouit; mcta"' u '~* J "** ^ ^ : 

pioblenisi for yWchfo,.., . 
His SoIutibri was to tbeterinDivlnity: he 
argued that this, with a capital letter; cab: 
convey the idea not Only of a befog bul also bf a K; 
nature and existence vdtjb, less-per^qai foenofk 
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ing. Llenhardt's major study of Dinka 
religion is entitled Divinity and Experience 
(1961). 

Anthropologists have shown growing bold- 
ness in tackling the concept of God in the main- 
stream theistic religions. Their studies have 
tended to refer to the divine in two ways: how 
concepts of God are formulated at the folk 
level rather than at the level of scholarly exege- 
sis, and how the pragmatic experiences of a 
congregational worshipper relate to the 
theological pattern of ideas. Contributions to 
an understanding of the idea of God in the 
Christian faith have been fairly restricted. 
Long ago, there was a path-breaking study, 
Christian Myth and Ritual (1933), by E. O. 
James, who was both an anthropologist and in 
holy orders as a Professor of the Philosophy 
and History of Religion. In The Family of God 
(1959), W. Lloyd Waimer, an anthropological- 
ly trained sociologist, produced a lively analy- 
sis of the meaning and functions of the symbol- . 
Ism of Christian life in the United States. Re- 
cently, there have been intriguing studies, by 
the late Victor Turner and Edith Turner, of 
pilgrimage as a means of securing a closer rela- 
tion to God’s grace ( Image and Pilgrimage in 
Christian Culture : Anthropological perspec- 
tives, 1978). Much comparative analysis of 
ideas of spirit and divinity in complex faiths 
appears in Religious Organization and Reli- 
gious Experience (1982), edited by John Davis. 
And going to the roots of assertions about the 
divine, there has been anthropological inquiry 
into what is meant by such expressions as “I 
believe . . But direct analysis of the concept 

of God has been rare, though I myself have 
made some comment from a comparative 
humanist point of view upon the notions of 
gods and God. In the Islamic field, anthropo- 
logists have reflected upon the way in which a 
pious Muslim must try to lead a virtuous life in 
an imperfect world. The religious obligations 
of the Faithful to Allah, as interpreted with 
finality by the Prophet, are mandatory and 
all-embracing. They involve a tussle between 
the faculty of reason implanted by Allah and 
the passions and interests which animate every 
man and woman. Anthropologists have ex- 
plored the varying interpretations of the notion 
of God's will in relation to the actions of men, 

Counter cults 

A. David Jones 

teCKK B. CLARKE j ■ ; • ... • ~ - 7 •. T. f. •' 

Blpck Paradis?: The Rastafarian movement 

0850304288 

KIM KNOTT 

My Sweet Lord ; The Hare Krishna movement 
0 85030 432 6 

112pp. Wellingborough: Aquarian. 

Paperback, £5.99 each. , 

Peter B. Clarke’s Black Paradise: Tfte Rastafa- 
rian movement arid Kim Knott’s My Sweet V 
Lord: The Hare Krishna movement are the first - 
in a series, edited by Clarke, of short books on 
new religious movements in Britain . He claims 
there have. been 500 of these since the end of 
the Second .World War- The best-known in- 
clude the Rastafarians, ' Rajneeshis, Hare 
Krishna; Transcendental Meditation, Sclent- a 1 
blogy, Mobnies and Divine Light : The series 
aitjis to describe the organization, beliefs and 
practice of each . movement in a simple, 
straightforward way; and to explain why each 
movement Appeals to its members. j •••’ 

: The Rastafarians do not have a written doc*, 
trine or a formal brganization. Their belieftv.: 
and practices centre on “Babylon’Vtho world- 
of white people which took the# from, Africa, r 
sold them 'as slaves add: nQw.revlUto them/ ' 
Babylon {$ rejected as heartlfcsS ahd uhhatbral. ' 
, Haile Selassie ‘(Rastafari) fa’tecbgrtized as the. e. 
living GotJ who will eventuallyredeem black : 
people; byiepatriating them to Africa*, where ! ■ 
:tt»y. will live a. natural oj^peiative; life of ; 
agrarian plepty and enjoyable dvilizatiOn! ■*. 

Claike describes the Rastafarian roots to the . 
Back to Afoca moyement of March* Garvey s 
ftod.,ln the EthiOplto Orthodoxi ChUrch. and • 
(heir ^foe^iient bfoory/'nip Italian coi 
ofEUrippfo'and the etefousl* d^ath ’ 6f 
; ^lassie ctyahgedttyl movOrntnUnceria 


and the meaning of prayer as an aid to carrying 
out God’s will. To a pious Muslim villager, 
prayer is not the means of making ritual re- 
quests to God, but a sacred duty, and an instru- 
ment of self-control in the battle of reason 
against passion in the desired “surrender to 
God”. 

A marked feature of religious movement 
during the last four centuries or so has been the 
spread of major “universal” faiths through 
much of a “pagan” world. Anthropologists 
have seen this not as a simple conversion from 
darkness to light, the replacement of gods by 
God, but as a complex process of transfer of 
belief and ritual. They have studied strategies 
of the transfer, why people convert, how the 
new doctrines relate to the old, and what 
changes in the social structure are associated 
with an acknowledgement of a new divine 
Father and Lord. The anthropology of folk 
religion presents a kaleidoscopic picture of 
many different combinations of ideas of God 
and indigenous beliefs, when the data are 
interpreted in sociological rather than in 
theological terms. 

Particularly striking have been the many 
anthropological studies of religious cults out- 
side the established mainstream Churches - 
culls called, not too accurately, chiliastic or 
millenarian. These range from the independ- 
ent Bantu Churches of South Africa to the 
voodoo cults of the Caribbean and the “cargo 
cults” of Melanesia. Such cults are often 
marked by a theological tolerance in which 
God is assisted by local spirits of varying 
power, and they interpret the divine in terms of 
personal experience, very closely, in dreams, 
ecstasy, glossolalia. Social parameters of the 
cults are much in evidence. There are Euro- 
pean and Asian analogies, but in Africa, the 
Caribbean and Melanesia the congregations 
are black, they retain many indigenous ele- 
ments in their ritual, such as dancing or healing 
techniques, and traditional values such as the 
propriety of polygamy may still remain. Essen- 
tially, they are asserting a cultural appropria- 
tion of God. Their members can feel God per- 
sonally - sometimes their prophet leader 
claims to be God. “Jehovah is ours, our very 
own” has been one ay. Long before the recog- 
nition of “indigenous theology” or a “black 


look upon Africa as a once proud and civilized 
place which has been ruined by Babylon.’ _ 
Eventually Babylon will serve the blacks, i 

Truth, in the Rastafari system , is to be found 
by examining your own experience. God can 
be discovered in yourself. The Bible Is a source 
of knowledge, and the two practices for which 
the Rastafarians are best known, the wearing 
of dreadlocks and the use of ganja, are justified 
by reference. tb it. Dreadlocks assert cultural 
identity, and. ganja is a source of revelation, 
healing and entertainment. Jesus Christ, the 
living Son Of God bf two thousand years ago, 
was not a European. In Babylon, anyone who 
. to.nota European white, is black. Jesus Christ 
was an African. 

Clarke describes the Rastafarians with great 
sympathy. He likens them to Jews - dispersed, 
reviled, used,- feared and, believing in a 
Promised Laud. Occasionally one of them 
comes forth and is Widely acclaimed as an artist 
(for Instance j the singer Bob. Marjey). - , ;ii 
: The Hare Krishna movement is Very differ- 
ent- It faa incognizable part of the-Hindu.reIi- . 
gfon, with a hierarchical organization and a set 
o( texts based on the Bhagavad Gita, Worship 
of .Krishna/ and ''rejection |of the material ■. 
wofld are central/ The movement demands - 
an austere life-stylO; no.sex except for prOcrea- . 
tion within marriage, no gambling, no drugs ; 
(Including alcohol- coffee; apd tobacco^ no 
meat and no personal wealthy The .daily round 
of ^votion begins at 4.3Q am, Awareness Is 
cultivated by chanting and meditation, and 
perception Of Krishna- aa the supreme God- 
head is the ultimate goal. • • . ; ■ 

ISKCON (the 'International Society for 
Krishna Consciousness) began in America in 
and apreqd fo Europe aridlndia.In 
Britain th«r« otA seyeral .tfipfoarid members ' 




liberation theology”, just as the poet CW 
Cullen wrote of the “Black Chris? *5 
cults were presenting God in a new in 
was not the God of the Europeans ^ , ^ 
economic and political domination; 
who could help the repressed 
independent life of their owTSa£l 
with the nse of Christianity are Z K 
seek.) Shot through with racial tension^ 
cargo cults” in particular have been’^ 
. rented by some anthropologists, perhaps twjT 
dramatically, as incipient revolutionary^ 
ments. On the other hand, they haw 
times seemed to be trying to lift themselves h, 
their religious bootstraps, seeking by 
means to get what they could not achieve « 
the pragmatic economic and political nW 
But what in effect the cults have been saE 
that self-help is an essential part of the refaL 
five process, even if it means a radical reSte. 
pretation of God’s nature and role. 

For those who believe in God in any com** 
tional way, much anthropological analysis of 
the idea of the divine may seem like a kind 
of cosmic chutzpah , a gigantic impertinence 
which might move the Almighty to amuseoat 
or compassion. But whether one believes In 
God as the ultimate reality, or in him a a 
political power-source, or as the final principfo 
of love, or thinks as I do that God is a product 
of human imagination and yearning toprovkle 
some solution to the problems of existence, (be 
findings of anthropologists can be of service. 
Anthropological enquiry has broadened oar 
knowledge of the concept of God, and of [be 
approaches made to God. Indeperideolly of 
“indigenous theology” and perhaps more 
forcefully, it has studied the meaning of God 
over a great social range, and explored the wiy 
in which these meanings relate to the different 
structures of society. It, has also shown the 
inadequacy of an ethnocentric understanding 
of God. Many Christian missionaries and other 
servants of God have discovered that their 
message is truly meaningful only when the idea 
of the deity can be seen to have direct rele- 
vance to local community cbnd/tfpna. If 
anthropological studies of the divine have no 
other value, they may suggest more sensitivity 
and more humility towards the different mp 
in which people understand God. 


“counter-culture"; today, new members come 
from a wide range of backgrounds. One of the . 
difficulties they face is that authority goeslo, ■ 
males, which is a stumbling-block to sonie tbo 
are drawn towards their temples. 

These two books succeed as introduedoa 
to two religious movements. The aUthbn w 
keen to refute popular Images of cults and®® 
as exploitative groups which brainwash ■ 

youngsters into surrendering them Selves tot* 
dictates of the leaders. Kim Knott fa qwkJJ 
point out that organizations which 
against "cults”, such as the Deo GkwfaiWj 
and FAIR (Family Action Inforajatioo *» 

Rescue), sometimes subject those 
deavour to save to worse treatment tbaq W 
would experience within a : religious ■ 

ment. The Press gives them very A 1 *** 
coverage.-. ; ' 

. m books faU to point up the bypocr!«J* ■ j 

dubious morality which can bd p*rfa 
movement; This is very mprked 
book;, she does not mention tlie efcpw“*j... 
scorn shown by Hare Krishna people tow® 
the “Karmy” world which, as trades. WP- 
attempt to "rip off' j nor dpesr she 
thing of their competitive sales perks. Twto ; Y 
a strong streak in ISKCON of ! 

veryaspectsof modern sodety^hlch IlfcJ 
ject. Afy SWeet Lord gives no hint of ti^*W ; • 
does Gafke dwell on the Racist ■ ' ' 

a befief ln a Black Paradise, iri wWch bwj . r 

the qboien peopleand whites setvt^ 

Volumes Thirty-one and Thirty-two olM .. 

Ancient Indian “Tradition . and a 

series, published by Motilal BanarslaaWih. . ; ft % mentall 
galow Road, Delhi, under the • *J>taper 

torshlp of J. L. Shastri, and jofofly jjm. perse 

by UNESCQ aad the lndlan Otweroffl^ ; J ^ owa thoi 

fot that 

amoQia . , lyer or rno - r. ■ :.* .. 

aeries aims to make foe Pu^9ff i.. 


God and psychiatry 


R^ P. Lalng 

to write on God, from the point of 

W, practising and theoretical psychratmt. 
r«can’t really discuss the subject sensibly , 
ST have at least some vague consensus 
5*1,, we mean by “Ood" and by 

™ .. -* .i. tWn floow nnp first. T nm 


iui be fa not. He is not any aenmuuu i wu mr 
Sk of He fa neither male nor female, nor de! 
S, nor neither, nor neither neither. Simi- ifa 
Se is not named any name we care to give j 
Z including “Him". At the same time, I up) 
ISve in God, because I can’t possibly see Qn 
tova Being beyond all my Imagination, con- M 
ttDts or visions of such Being-as-Such, cannot, 

wl be. For want of a belter word, I g 

Mieve in God. . do, 

| have much more difficulty with “What is io[( 
pCTchiatry?" Psychiatry covers many different ^ 
Sctkes and theories and one ought to be able ti 0: 

jour what psychiatry is, and what it is not, vid 
Bunhwally, in a way one ought not to pre- 9“! 
tue to be able to say what God is, unequi- “ 
neatly. All psychiatrists will agree that all ge] 
pmhlatrlsts do n6t see psychiatry the same ^ 
it], but the majority of psychiatrists see it as 
«bat the most influential psychiatric manual thi 
today, adopted all over the Western psychiat- ^ 
ric world, The Diagnostic and Statistical 
Utml of the American Psychiatric Associ- ^ 
don, Third Edition (henceforth referred to as M i 
OSH III), says It is. • thi 

M»ny psychiatrists and some psychiatric de- uh 
prtments make no bones about the fact that 
iky do not like DSM 111 and would like to do m 
wHbout it. But, to operate within the global |lc 
pyehiatric main frame, all psychiatrists must K 
comply with it. To try to say something about to 
Ood and psychiatry I shall take DSM III as a 
case in point, because I think that almost all 
pjduatrfats would agree that it represents the J 
majority psychiatric view world-wide, not only 
b 0» United States. 

DSM III lists many “criteria" , which in dif- - 
feral permutations and combinations com- _ 

|»» existing known mental disorders. These 

bdode: refusal to maintain body weight over ^ 
i minimal normal weight for age and height; ^ 
mpcal thinking, instanced by superstitious- Q 
•es, clairvoyance, telepathy, “sixth sense", _ 
‘o&ere can feel my feelings”; sensing the pre- 
*we of a force or person not actually present 1 
(T felt as if my dead mother were in the room t 
wh me 1 *); inadequate rapport in face-to-face S 
btemetion due to constricted or inappropriate F 
*&ct -■ what occasions people to be called - * 
■foof. or “cold"; self-dramatization, as in ex- J 
*88Wated expression of emotions; craving for 1 
ttivity and excitement; overreaction to minor c 
irrational, angry outbursts or tantrums; c 
^ perceived by. others as shallow and lack- 
■ggenuineness, even if superficially warm and 1 
' ^wniiflg; behaviour that is egocentric, se|f- 
ridulgent and inconsiderate of others, or vain • 
demanding;, decreased effectiveness or 
Ptodactivity at school, work or home; loss of 
jjtorot in, or enjoyment of, sex; talking less 
uMial; tearfulness,, and crying; marked 
^Prinueot in role functioning as wage-earner , 
®toeut, or home-maker; markedly peculiar 
Wayiour (for: example, collecting garbage, 
••^ngtO oneself in public, or hoarding foqd); . 

impairment in personal hygiene; and' 
Pboming, " - , 

fiSM Ill actually has no word for thesc (shall 
items,, as such, in themselves, before 
nky become criteria of mental disorder * ..T*} 6 
^ “Poverty of Content of Speech”, when ip 
°°tohiaation with at leakt one other item, be- 
.8 criterion of a “Schizophrenic mental 
trier ”, adire.dlsorder to suffer from,, 
wb many poasibfo spdal, economic;- legal 
; in mostcountriea. 

• ' uSM Hi ijnptitefe! to a person that his or her - 
* u_ 'thoughts, impulses, actions, are not - 


own. iqeyarc nor imegrm w * 
ar^pohsible, interesting/ mnking» 
.wting pOiaon, biit they are products or 
’ toenialiy 'dfaordei^d process. The patient is. 

ri^eripn sifoeririg firom measles. He, ,she , 
'R® Person .{s ^ patientiSuff eri ng from hlsAier 

^fooughtii, feelings, impulses, pctions-Tbc- 
‘^t. manV ^rsOiis fpel that their thoughts 
.Re taken away frofo them is named a bj?arfe 

*!S 0n ^Persecution. • ' "j-L- 

^ act of taking away, in theory, ‘and to 


practice by “treatment", a person's thoughts, 
feelings, actions, fa not named as bizarre 
persecution, but as atheoretical diagnosis and 
psychiatric treatment. The fact that you feel 
persecuted by such treatment means that you 
need more treatment not to feel persecuted by 
the treatment that is persecuting you. (DSM 
III has a name “psychosis” for a mental dis- 
order it computes on to people who have a very 
different sense of reality from the minds be- 
hind DSM 111, but no name, no concept, no 
description, of that state of mind which it man- 
ifests in naming someone psychotic.) 

DSM Iir$ description and example of 
“Poverty of Content of Speech” bear directly 
on the question of God and religion. They read 
as follows: 


Speech that is adequate in amount but conveys Utile 
information because of vagueness, empty repeti- 
tions, or use of stereotyped or obscure phrases. The 
interviewer may observe that the individual has 
spoken at length but has not given adequate informa- 
tion to answer a question. Alternatively, the indi- 
vidual may give enough information to answer the 
question, but require many words to do so, so that his 
or her lengthy reply can be summarized In a sentence 
or two, The term poverty of content of speech is 
generally not used when the speech is, for the most 
part, not understandable (Incoherence). 

Example: Interviewer: “OK. Why is it, do you 
think, that people believe in God?" Patient: "Well, 
first of ail because, He is the person that', Is their 
personal savior. He walks with me and talks with me. 
And uh, the understanding that I have, a lot of 
peoples they don’t really know their own personal 
self. Because they ain’t, they all, just don't know 
their own personal self. They don't, know that He 
uh, seemed like to me, a lot of ’em don’t understand 
that He walks and talks with them. And uh , show 'em 
their way to go. I understand also that, every man 
and every lady, is just not pointed in the same direc- 
tion. Some are pointed different. They go in their 
separate ways. The way that Jesus Christ wanted 'em 
to go. Myself, l am pointed in the ways of uh, know- 


ing right from wrong, and doing it. I can't do any 
more, or not less, than that. 1 ' 

However rich or poor the content of this 
reply is taken to be, fa going to be influenced 
greatly by how in tune with It one feels oneself 
to be. 1 feel myself completely in tune with it, 
though I'm not sure I agree with every word of 
it, or believe every word of it. But I think it is 
an excellent reply. It comes from an unedited 
tape transcript. Anyone who has experience of 
taped interviews knows how much fluff one 
usually has to edit out. I would feel blest if I 
came out with an unedited response to the 
question, "Why, do you think, do some people 
believe in God?" as coherent and succinct, 
getting right to the point, as this patient, whose 
response is held to be indicative of one of the 
worst mental disorders, one of the most unde- 
sirable, disordered states of mind there is, schi- 
zophrenic psychosis. 

No one who believed , or respected the belief 
that one believed, in God because He was their 
own personal saviour (after Anselm, the most 
impeccably orthodox Christian reply to this 
question), would even begin to dream, I Im- 
agine, of considering thnt there was anything 
remotely disordered in that utterance, in 
quantity (amount) or quality (content). There 
are many psychiatrists who believe that they 
believe in God because ho has made himself 
known to them as their own personal saviour. 
Would they hope to give a very much more 
cogent reply? 

Both within and without the medical pro- 
fession, psychiatry is probably the branch of 
medicine which is most controversial. Modern 
medicine, and psychiatry in particular, is 
an object of sociological, anthropological, 
even philosophical and theological interest. 
Psychiatry has many mansions and all sorts of 


ins and outs. It is a multi-national global net- 
work with extensive economic, cultural, poli- 
tical, religious, technological ramifications. 
Cardiology, neurology, public health, obstet- 
rics, etc, may change in character or style, yet it 
fa easy enough to say what cardiology is, what 
obstetrics is, what neurology is, without getting 
hyperproblematic, or metaphysical, or "diffi- 
cult" about it. Neurology is that branch of 
medicine, a speciality, which studies and treats 
disorders of the central and peripheral nervous 
system. But when anyone, a neurologist, say, 
or a cardiologist,, comes to ask “What is 
psychiatry?”, there Is no such simple answer. 

For there Is something different about DSM 
III. If one is a cardiologist, obstetrician, neuro- 
logist, pathologist, one must be shuck, on 
reading DSM III , that this is not quite like what 
one would expect if one consulted a manual of 
pathology, in the ordinary sense. What DSM 
III seems to be is a comprehensive compend- 
ium of thoughts, feelings, experiences, especi- 
ally unusual experiences, impulses, actions, 
conduct, which arc deemed undesirable, and 
should be put a stop to, in our culture. It is so 
all-inclusive that most items of what all the 
world over at all times and places were deemed 
to be ordinary manifestations of ordinary hu- 
man minds, speech and conduct, arc ruled out. 
Wc, as we used to take ourselves to bo, are to 
be cultured out, to be replaced by a homo- 
genized creature I con hardly recognize ns a 
human being. All sorts of undesired thoughts, 
feelings, speech, conduct, self-presentation 
are ruled out here, some "due to” "organic 1 
conditions, most “due to" God knows what. I 
recognize myself, torn into items, strewn over 
almost every page. I hate it. I fear it. What has 
this sort of psychiatry to do with God, or God 
to do with it? I don’t know. That’s the difficulty 
I have tried to share with you. 


Rising above silence 


P eter Hebblethwaite 

MICHAEL MOTT 

The Seven Mountains of Thomas Merton 
690pp. Sheldon. £19.50. 

0 85969 4K8 . 

The Cistercian monk Thomas Merton - Father 
Louis to religion - is a cult-figure in the United 
States. He has been virtually canonized by the 
peace movement. He is a marvellous subject 
for a biography because his life was so full of 
mysteries and because he wrote 5 omuch. Did 
he have an affair with his nurse, “S 7 Was his 
death really' an accident? The answer to both 
questions appears to be yes. ■ 

Michael Mott’s book, The Seven Mountains 
of Thomas Merton, has a strange history. In 
1967, the year before he died; Merton set up 


the Thomas Merton Trust and assigned his 
private journals to it. No one else was to see 
them until twenty-five years after his death. 
They will be available in 1993. In 1968, how- 
ever, tho' trustees appointed John Howard 
Griffin as biographer and gave hint access to 
the diaries. By 1977 Griffin was too ill to con- 
tinue, and Michael Mott was selected to com- 
plete what is. to effect the “official" biography. 
Mott, a Professor of English, is not a Catholic, 

anddidnot know Merton.This was intended to 

produce “objectivity", a very necessary pre- 
caution since Merton’s innumerable friends 
have argued about who knew him best and 
quarrelled over the meaning of Ms life. So Mott 
is'the only perron, apart from the trustees, to 
have read the journals, which cover the years 

1956-68. . - w - 

He has made fine use of them. Merton was a 
paradoxical man, a garrulous hermit, a sen- 
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sualist ascetic, an anticlerical monk, an Amer- 
ican at odds with America, a politically commit- 
ted contemplative, a Christian with a yearning- 
for Zero Mott conceals npihing, treats Mer- 
ton’s poetry seriously and rebukes him when 
need be. For example, in 1967 Merton foolish- 
ly imagined he was going to be elected Abbot, 
thus demonstrating "a masterly degree of mis- 
reading and general m a 1 adroitness". The re- 
mark has perhaps a more general applioition. 

The title needs a word of explanation for 
British readers. Merton’s best-selling auto- 
biography was called 77re Seven Storey Afotin- 
tain. This farewell to Europe and a life of art- 
istic dissipation caused a great stir when it came 
outin 1948. For the British edition, however, 
the title was changed to Elected Silence (a 
quotation front G. M. Hopkins), and an the 
advice of Evelyn Waugh the lush,, over- 
indulgent prose was cut by a third. Mott’s title 
refers to the seven mountains which dominated 
Merton’s life, from Canigou in the Pyrenees, in 
- whose shadow he was born, to the sacred and 
symbolic Kancbenjunga -Merton was at a con- 
• ference with Buddhist monks in Thailand when 
he was electrocuted by an electric fan. 
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Lorna Sage 

Macmillan threw a good humoured but poss- 
ibly rather regretful party at the Sussex Uni- 
versity bookshop last week “to commemorate 
Rudyard Kipling on the 50th anniversary of his 
death” - which signals, of course, his emerg- 
ence from copyright. Lord Macmillan wasn’t 
able to come - not for that reason (they 
hastened to say) but because he was recovering 
from minor surgery. And anyway, perhaps the 
really significant anniversary was ten years 
ago, when Kipling’s daughter Elsie, Mrs 
George Bambridge, died. By all accounts she 
policed his reputation with exemplary vigi- 
lance; and since her passing the release of the 
family papers, which went to the National 
Trust and thence into the custody of the Uni- 
versity of Sussex library, has enabled scholars 
slowly to untidy the canon by adding (for inst- 
ance) the kind of hand to mouth apprentice 
work Chat blurs and destabilizes anyone’s 
image. 

The various Kipling events that formed a 
kind of tailpiece to the Brighton Festival seem 
to be all about this dispersed, uncollected 
Kipling. Craig Raine, who is editing a new 
selection of the stories for Faber (a companion 
volume for Eliot’s selection of the verse) cele- 
brated the multifarious “voices" Kipling got on 
to the page. Thomas C. Pinney (Pomona Col- 
Icge, California), who edited earlier this year 
Kipling’s India : Uncollected sketches 1884- 
1888 (302pp. Macmillan. £25. 0 333 38467 9), 
speculated spaciously about Kipling’s con- 
tribution to “the tide of misplaced paper that 
flows around the world": manuscripts prob- 
ably lost forever (like the mysterious youthful 
novel called Mother Maturin); the anonymous 
and pseudonymous pieces written for the Civil 
and Military Gazette in Lahore and The 
Pioneer, in Allahabad, now identifiable 
through'fourscrap books that form part of Mrs 
Bambridge’s legacy; the hints and outlines and 
almost certainly unwritten projects alluded to 
in various letters; and phantoms of after-din- 
ner speeches' on four continents. Andrew 
Rutherford, who has concentrated on the verse 
(Early Verse by Rudyard Kipling 1879 - 1889: 
Unpublished, uncollected and rarefy collected 
poena. 497pp, Oxford University Press. 
£19.50. 0 19 812323 X) stressed how poems 
were sparked off by news stories and topical 
scandals — all the.Qrub Street brlc-k-brac and 


bricolage which tied them to times and places, 
and which the “Definitive Edition" left out or 
obscured. 

The effect is not surprising enough to be 
rated as a revaluation - more a matter of un- 
covering byways and obliquities. Thus Geof- 
frey Hemstedt (at a day school organized by 
the Centre for Continuing Education) explored 
Kipling's various versions of brotherhood and 
belonging in terms of the prestige of “special 
knowledges” and their codes and argots, and 
suggested that perhaps John le Carrfi should 
be seen as the true inheritor of this culture of 
male freemasonry and passwords; meanwhile 
Sandra Kemp argued that there was more to 
Kipling's women, especially late on, that met 
the eye, and that the “woman-book" which he 
mentioned in an 1895 letter (“I dream of doing 
novels with women in them some fine day") 
and which figured in Professor Pinney's list df 
phantom projects is possibly lurking around in 
bits in Limits and Renewals (1 932). Complexity 
has set in - and nowhere more strikingly than in 
the pages of the Kipling Journal , where milit- 
ary men used to disport themselves, now the 
domain of the Diplomatic Corps in the person 
of editor George Webb. Mr Webb accommo- 
dates the passion for passwords all right - the 
latest issue features a splendidly esoteric cor- 
respondence on the question of exactly how 
the word “Stepney" should have come to be 
slang for both “spare wheel” and “fancy 
woman” - but also includes straightforwardly 
academic articles that would have annoyed the 
captains and colonels no end (“Imperialism in 
‘The Bridge-builders': metaphor or reaiily7", 
and that sort of thing). All in all, it’s perhaps a 
bit like the moment when the D’Oyly Carte 
lost their monopoly on performances of Gil- 
bert and Sullivan - an institution dissolving, 
the end of an authorized version. 

Indeed, the uncollected Kipling turns out to 
be fall of Gilbert and Sullivan echoes - impro- 
visations, and parodies on parodies: 

Hiese are the ballads, tender and meek. 

Sung by o bard with his tongue in his cheek .... 

Perhaps the best description of the new mate- 
rial is his own review of Yule and Burnell's 

1886 Hobson-Jobson: a glossary of Anglodndi- 

an words : “A glorified olla podrlda of fact, 
fancy, sub-note, reference, cross-reference, 
and quotations innumerable . . . (The Kip- 
ling Journal is published quarterly by the Kip- 
ling Society, minimum subscription for indi- 
vidual membership £12; enquiries to the . 


Secretary, Kipling Society, c/o Royal Com- 
monwealth Society, 18 Northumberland Ave- 
nue, London, WC2N 5BJ.) 
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The story of Her Majesty’s Stationery Office is 
the story of the apotheosis of the list, the very 
poetry of inventory: . . paper, pens, ink, 

wax, sand, tape, penknives, scissors, parch- 
ment, and a great variety of other articles 
. . . ’’.This was Horace Walpole’s pre-Station- 
ery Office list, which earned him (for the sine- 
cure office of “Usher of the Exchequer") a 
painless £5,000 per annum in the 1780s; and the 
office’s current booklet on Her Majesty’s de- 
siderata (“Selling to HMSO") carries on the 
tradition, with evocative, closely printed col- 
umns of goods and services bought: 

Self-adhesive cellulose 
vinyl and lithographic tape 
Self-adhesive sign 
materials, letters and 
□umbers 

Staple presses and staples 
Tags, laces and elastic 
diculets .... 

Supply has a feminine feel; “Technical Ser- 
vices", on the other hand, is incisive, mean 
even: 

Folding machines 
Guillotines 

Shrink wrapping machines 
Thread sewing machines 
Wire stitching machines 
Spare machine parts and 
modifications .... 

HMSO has been celebrating its survival - 
touch and go in 1980- with four exhibitions in 
London, Norwich, Edinburgh and (finally) the 
Museum of Science and Industry in Manches- 
ter (June 16-28) demonstrating their new 
“leaner decentralised mode". They have a new 
logo, a new “house" colour (blue), and run 
themselves as a Trading Fund with a staff 40 
per cent smaller than six years ago. Burke (who 
first tried unsuccessfully to reform Stationary - 
as It was then spelt - in 1780) would doubtless 
have approved , although he would have found 
the whole Hansard business thoroughly sed- 
itious, of course: it wasn't until the 1830s that 
Parliamentary debates were published with 
Parliament’s blessing. Before that, people like 
Cobbett leaked them to the masses; indeed it 
was.Cobbett who ffrst employed the Hansard 
family of printers in 1807 (Hansard pire is, by 
coincidence, burled next door to the present 
HMSO headquarters building, “decentral- 
ized” to Norwich in the 1960s). 

Hugh Barty-King’s history. Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office: The story of the first 200 
years, 1786 to 1986 (160pp. HMSO. £5. 0 11 • 
701304) is generously anecdotal, though not 
without the odd touch of asperity, concerning 
the economics of government by paper (or, 
indeed, computer). Looking back to April 
Fools’ Day 1980 (“Back to Repayment”), Mr 
Baity-King, for once, allows himself almost an 
opinion: 


The purpose of the change . . . Wfl , a 

s agjS ; 

out a government department wWchES** 
- pay for Us goods and services, not 
possibly not caring- what they cost 
it was said, that they were notaw^ofS^’ 
v.lue of what they were 
was seen to culbvate an unbecAyte^ 

However, most of the time, the listsswak h 
him: the publications department 
and got, over the yean, for example hi 
flies of die Ethiopian Region, Seats for'fZ 
Shop Assistants The Measurement of 
Holes (translated from the Russian) AndZ 
there’s the epic of wastepaper disp^ Z 

in 1862 paid the salaries of theromSS 

.his clerks, and which in 1885 necessitated the 
hiring of fifty-two girls to tear confident rWv 
bish into strips. There are sub-plots loo aim 
HMSO’s various clandestine operation!; pjfe. 
ing money in 1914 (when the red tape wubU 
white); printing 78 million ration booh it 
1938-9; purchasing six noiseless typewriter 
advance for Sir Winston Churchill's fooen] 
and printing many millions of petrol coupoa 
(unused to this day) in 1967. Plus the to- 
hundred-year battle with new technology (i 
nice quotation from William IV at themir- 
ing-in of the new Privy Council in 1830: “Yc* 
have damned bad pens here"). The story of tk 
first 200 years is suspiciously good valet, ud 
splendidly produced, a “blue book" with a dif- 
ference. And yes, 

Rope, cord, string and 
Twine 

still figure among the lists, along with disfoteg- 
rators. 
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There is a moment during James Fenton’s 
account of his sojourn in the Philippines 
(GrantaiS. 256pp. Penguin. £3;95. 014 00 8482 
7) whet* he and a photographer are crossing the 
river toward* the Presidential Palace; The 
phdtographerwarits to sriap! a helicopter seen 
leaving the Palace, but is put off by a scoffing 
Fenton. wHo penitently remarks here - s fore 
the piachine contained the fleeing Marcoses - 
*1 doubt if Fred will ever forgive me for losing 

r.It does indeed seeip 1 Jroiigh oh Fred, as' 
Fbntph himself is not the type tp 'miss unique 
• oppbrttmities. He h&4 written recently, in verse 
or prosp, of experiences' m^Cambodia, Viet- 
namanfBthiopJa;toiangnoteQf , ‘iahtalMng 
: [ittioiiteins*?. jtppeqdng in fop English pfoss *t 
tbobegfonlng of thfoydar, He set' off for Manila 
*!} th P c»hfideHf expectation of having "the 
j?lace foifliyselT.- Some weeks later he found a 
\urion in progfc«s, i and himself joining the :• 
esja foe t»alape (wHdreh^pickedupone ; 
^eldas many :foodograriihied towels)i 
vls hot afraid to pwii, dp toifoari-r 
* pJfWwy. ciwd hetbegfos the : 
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Finding sponsors for literary prizes seenulobe 
easier than people once thought. Keeping 
them, on the other hand, may prove owe 
tricky. The Crime Writers’ Association wittily 
landed Securicor backing five yean ago for 
their Gold and Silver Dagger Awards. Bui de- 
spite the high standards of the winners these 
days (the 1985 Gold Dagger to non-fidios 
went to Brian Masters’s Killing for Contpay, 
the fictional Gold Dagger to Paula GcsHog’s 
Monkey Puzzle ), so that the CWA has HQ 
doubt things are getting better all the tod 
(“We used to wonder about gividga Retract- 
able Gold Dagger Award to someone who* 
second novel didn’t maintain the promise d 
the first”), rumour has it that Securicor w 
thinking of pulling out. The problenti dbvtoH- 
ly, is publicity: the more prizes, the leajWf 
to go round for the sponsors. Still, the CWA b 
forging ahead with the Cartier Diamond W 
ger (“for a Lifetime’s Service to Crime Wm- 
ing”) which was presented to Eric Amo u 
their dinner at Armoury House on 
Perhaps this handsome troohy (a 
book with a dagger stuck in it) will 
enterprising bandit, and get them in the pap* 0 
after all. ■ ’ • 

nor indeed to likes and dislikes, 
fruatratibns, failures; his journalism 
personal, wWch succeeds brilllanlly .wttte 
has a strong subject in hand (as on 
.occasion, and, even more, in hisafCpuftlow 


fall qf Saigon, Granta IS) but seems 
self-consdbus wiibn he fails to 


action, as happened in Ethiopia- 
. , ited manner of seif-presentation 
1 ’the episodic, impressionistic prose style^J , 
; occa^qnaily reads Us If taken ttraigHi^ 

: reporter’s notebook. But such flawsareW", 

' his individuality. Apart from Feotpp s ag' 
gifts, one reason we are Unlikely to rewWJ • 
• pieces as gobd as' this, pi thj-PfalipPf 1 ^.;: 1 
: anyWhere elie, is that few . British 
American ones are different,’ iod 
. , fore, Are Ajmerican journalists ^ art Q, 

.* feranf writers the space; 'The Snap 
tirin' 1 , with integrated photographs, 
half foe length of an average book; 

; Jahfos Fenrpri will supply a scrond l^f^A, 
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Anorexia Nervosa 

Sir, -In her review of Hunger Strike (April 25), 
Susie Orbacb’s book on anorexia nervosa, 
Dana Breen makes the usual psychotherapeu- 
lic and universalist case of “the more general 
human condition of having to negotiate in- 
equality, comparison with others, and progres- 
sion through the life cycle” -The final common 
path of anorexia may be common to a variety 
of situations (including severe depression), but 
Ihe social values and onset which characterize 
ihe reaction are firmly rooted in contemporary 
male expectations of female body morphology: 
currently somewhat paedophilic - baby-faced, 
slightly built, with long legs. And here lies the 
complexity of the reaction, in that the woman 
outwardly conforms to male sexual prefer- 
ences while renouncing her own adult sexuality 
and, through returning to the role of the child, 
gains some slight negotiating power and free- 
dom for herself in her family. 

If anorexia nervosa is some type of universal 
solution, we should expect to find it in other 
sodeties and at other times. As your review of 
Rudolph M. Bell's Holy Anorexia (in the same 
baue) showed, we can attempt to find similar 
patterns in ail situations. Nevertheless, the 
particular concern with dieting for its own sake 
in association with the slender body form as 
attractive seems to have first occurred in Bri- 
tain and France last century. Anorexia was 
virtually unknown in Japan until recently and is 
seldom found in the Third World. Interesting- 
ly, it is relatively common among both sexes in 
China, where there are strong social pressures 
against a plump “landlord” body build. 

To consider anorexia nervosa solely as fear 
or “pathology" is unfair: women in the West 
lose their jobs if they put on weight; successful 
businessmen are more slender than the aver- 
age (and also the wives of successful menl) 
The anorexic demonstrates in her body a cer- 
tain social value carried to extremes. As 
Orbach suggests, there is a parody here. And 
MX only in anorexia. Agoraphobia is some- 
thing to do with a woman’s place being the 
home, is it not? 

ROLAND UTTLEWOOD. 

UntveiiUy of Birmingham, All Saints Hospital, 
Road, Birmingham. 

American Laureate 

Sir, - Lydia Gerend claims that “women, 
unlike men, have the option of choosing 
between literature and motherhood” (Letters, 
Way 9). When faced with’ the counter-examples 
Q f Sylvia Plath and Adrienne Rich, she takes 
the line that they did not remain mothers. 
What line would she- take with Anne 
Stevenson, Carol Rumens, Gillian Clarke, 
Wedbh McGuckian, Helen Dunmore, Vicki 
•Skiver, Judith Kazantzis, Selima Hill , . .? Are 
they not mothers? Not “really” mothers? Not 
poets? Not “really" poets7 
Of course, such tensions exist: literature / 
motherhood is one; literature / celibacy 
•mother. They may prove productive or stul- 
®#ng to any particular writer. Do we know 
ho* many male writers have not remained • 
f oaJ fathers / husbands"? One poet who ack- 
to^fedges the conflict is Seatnus Heaney in 
An Afterwards”: "Why could yciu not have, 
™°P r >;in our years 7 Unclenched, aitd qoro e 
• laughing 1 from yriur room / And walked 
twilight with me arid your children . And • 
Bacon’s observation at the opening of 
. hU easy "Of Marriage and Single Life" Is 
JPl*® fa: “He that hath wife and children, hath 
»veq hostages to Fortune; for they are impedi- 
fa great enterprises, either of virtue or 

! • v.®9 question is riot a narrow one, and the 

• to make of it a narrow and outdated 

: WHwgle over wpmesn-and-poetry is misguided 
jjyorao: it Ignores, the evidence or sidles away 
' and ;it may; actually make It a little 

Attacked grodp to belief in 
jncmselves^of for their audience to hear font, 
frAlberp, succeeding. ■ r . [ !- 
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'Modems and 
Contemporaries' 

Sir, - David Sexton is free to dislike what I 
write (May 9). He isn’t entitled to misrepresent 
me. His tactic is to say that in Moderns and 
Contemporaries I create straw figures with 
which to contend, as a result of which I can 
make “banal” points. Thus I apparently invent 
“widespread critical agreement that New York 
isn’t of great importance’’ to Washington 
Square and then show that it matters. Accord- 
ing to Sexton this is anyway obvious. But it 
wasn't obvious to Richard Poirier and F. W. 
Dupee, two of James’s most influential com- 
mentators, and had Sexton read my essay he 
would have seen that it begins from my 
disagreement with them. Similarly, I am 
accused of inventing some critical "convic- 
tions” about E. A. Robinson in order to 
challenge them. But the first five pages of that 
essay deal with his critical reputation, for 
which I quote chapter and verse. It is true I 
don't do this when I claim that Peter Porter’s 
remark about poetry being a modest art has 
excited a good deal of comment, but then 
someone who needs information on this score 
is probably not the ideal reviewer of my book. , 
At all events, when the piece was first 
published in the TLS nobody wrote in to 
complain that they didn’t know who or what I 
bad in mind. 

Sexton says that places of first publication 
are not provided. They are. He Implies that my 
statement that Hardy’s reputation has risen at 
an astonishing rate over the past twenty years is 
more invention. It isn’t. He says I repeatedly 
announce what I want and don't want. I don’t. 
He is, however, right to say that the proof- 
reading is inadequate and the book over- 
priced. But I didn't have much control over the 
former and I bad none at all over the latter. 

JOHN LUCAS. 

19 Devonshire Avenue, Beeston, Nottingham. 

'The Audit of Wax' 

Sir, - I- must apologize to Correlli Barnett 
(Letters, May 9). I thought we were academics 
discussing historical matters, not directors of a 
. declining conglomerate. We must have strayed 
into your columns by mistake. Further deli- 
beration must be postponed till the next board 
meeting. 

ROBERT SK1DBLSKY. 

Department of International Studies, Univenity of 
Warwick, Coventry. 

Leigh Hunt and 
American Readers 

Sir, - As William St Clair correctly implies in 
his review of recent books on Leigh Hunt 
(April 18), Hunt is more highly regarded as a 
literary figure in the United States (as well as, I 
believe, in Canada and Australia, where his 
biographer Ann Blainey halls from) than he is 
in the United Kingdom. But St Clair is mis- 
taken in attributing these variations in Hunt’s 
reputation to some kind of colonial patriotism, • 
based on the birthplaces of Hunt’s parents. 
Most Americans who admire Hunt know no- - 
thing of his antecedents; if they did, the fact 
that his parents, like Benedict. Arnold., aban- 
doned the United States out of loyalty to King 
George would not serve as a special recom- 
mendation. On the contrary, foat there fa 
greater enthusiasm for Hunt, Shelfay, E. J. 
Trelawny, and William Godwin in America 
than in the kingdom of their birth 1 derives from 
their relatively egalitarian social principles aitd 
from their personal example in defying tyran- 
nies of birth, class, money and arbitrary poliU- 
cal and judicial power. ; ; ; ' ■ ' ' • • ■ 

- - Mr St Clair has, perhaps, spent tod little time 
In the United States to be sufficiently familiar, 
with the recent American journalist* hnd 
broadcasters wlrom Fused as points of com- 
parison in my defence, of Hupt’s importance^ 
allterary figure. My point*** not thatfas chief 
value fay lu “his sunny disposition and capadty 
for fruitful friendships" , as St Clair .writes, but 
thai afra personal and cultural influence upon 
great writers of both the Romantic and Vlcto- 
rian eras, a? a pioneer in di&Kritinatmg lltera- 
ture arid culture m writings aimed at the larger 
oubiic, and as an exemplary disinterred and 
• courageous political journalist; he had a great- 


er positive impact upon the British society of 
his own time and upon our own intellectual 
milieu (British and American) than did all but 
a handful of his contemporaries. His efforts 
helped to broaden and develop the literate 
reading public that reached beyond "useful 
knowledge” toscek humane values in all public 
endeavours. The very health of the TLS and Us 
collegial rivals on both sides of the Atlantic 
bears testimony to Hunt's continuing benefi- 
cent influence. 

DONALD H. REIMAN. 

Carl H. Pforchelmer Library, 41 East 42nd Street, 
New York, New York L0017. 


Hardy's Poems 


Sir, - If you miswrite, you are likely to be 
misread. When Robert Wells wrote (March 7) of 
the eight separate volumes of Hardy’s poems "as 
they were originally issued by Macmillan" his 
words could mean only that all eight first saw the 
light under the imprint of that great firm, which 
two of them didn’t. 

Further, if Mr Wells knew that there are to 
be two further volumes in this series, he should 
have told us so. It was lie who was reviewing 
the first three volumes, not I; he failed to give 
us this vital information, and now he blames 
me for not examining Volume Three. 

RUPERT HART-DAVIS. 

Marskc-ir-Swaledale, North Yorkshire. 


Rembrandt 

Sir, - For my review of two recent books on 
Rembrandt (May 9) you selected an illustra- 
tion which you captioned: “A 1631 Rembrandt 
self-portrait. Following an initial drawing, 
Rembrandt produced nine different states of 
print. The drawing and six etched versions, 
including the two shown above, are repro- 
duced in the book by Pascal Bonafoux which is 
reviewed on this page.” 

You have been misled by Bonafoux. Be- 1 
neath the illustrations he does offer the 
paragraph (Lypical of his prose): “A drawing. 
Nine states of a print." But the correct slate of 
affairs fa given in the notes at the end of his 
volume. Eleven stales of this etched self- 
portrait have been Identified but no prelimin- 
ary drawing. Rembrandt appears to have 
drawn his head directly on to, the copper. But 
on an impression of the second state, now. in 
the British Museum, Rembrandt added to the 
etched bead collar and cloaked shoulders 
drawn in black chalk. It is this that you 
reproduced, together with a print of the fifth 
state. In the Biblioth£que Nationale there is a 
proof df-the fourth state that also has black 
chalk additions by Rembrandt. 

JOHN NASH. 

4 VflJdge Way, London SE21. 

British Library 
Lending Services 

Sir, - The recent announcement foat certain 
categories of books In the British Library may 
be loaned out through the national library in- 
terlendlrig network must surely provoke reac- 
tions of dismay and disbelief. Research in the 
humanities, like atiy other acientlflc research, 

depends lately on trial and error. The resear- 
ch er calls for books that he may need only for 
five minutes 'to see if they are relevant for his 
purposes. Oneof the reasons why foreign scho- 
lars arc prepared to spfend their vacations In 
uncomfortable hotel bedrooms in Bloomsbury 
fa because ihey can do their wprk far more 
quickly and efficiently in The British Library 
than ahywhere else; because all the books arc 

there. ' . . ' ,.Y ' 

Perhaps foe most astonishing aspect of foe 
hew policy is the aitltydo of mind that it reveals 

■ among some of the present administrators of 
the so-called "Pubjic. Services” Of the British 
Library. Do they really think they are doing a 
public service to foe humanities? ' . • 

T. A. BIRRBLL, 

English Studies. Eromuiilifan 40, Nijmegen, The 

■ NqtheifaridlJ - r- ’ ') 

Aida B^'s Semihario sulia giiiwM/iwhkh 
was reviewed in our issue of M arch 9 , will be 
-pubUshedin translation next yea* by C&rcanet:, I 


New paperbacks 

Hayek on 
Libexty 

Second Edition 
JOHN GRAY 

'Must be the most generally 
accessible book on Hayek so far.' 
rimes Higher Education 
Supplement 

This new edition contains a critical 
postscript which brings John 
Gray's account of Hayek 
scholarship totally up-to-date, and 
a fully updated and comprehensive 
bibliography. 

28 8 pages, paperback £0.95 
(0 631 14714 4) 


Property and 
Political Theory 

ALAN RYAN 

‘A clearer and more illuminating 
discussion of Rousseau's and 
Hegel's treatment of property than 
we have ever had in English before 
... indispensable reading on its 
subject, as well as a model of what 
lucid work In political theory ought 
to be like.' Jeremy Waldron, Times 
Higher Education Supplement 
206 pages, hardback £19.50 
(0 631 13691 6) 

paperback CB.95 (0 631 1 5062 6) 


The Slate 

ANTHONY DEJAS AY 

'This original and engaging work 


provides a splendid range of 
historical example to stimulate 
(and provoke) tne reader . . . 
whether one agree s with his 
conclusions or notit Is impossible 
not to admire the wit and erudition 
with which they are reached.’ 
Michael Rosen, 

Times Literary Supplement 
300 pages, hardback £19£0 
(063114025 6) 

paperback £8.50 (0 631 16048 X) 


Right Principles 

A Conservative Approach 
to Politics 

LINCOLN ALLISON 

'Insightful and thought provoking.’ 

Choice 

Lincoln Allison develops a 
distinctively conservative 
approach to the central concepts of 
.mainstream political thought, 
discussing such topics as freedom, 


redistribution of power, and 
democracy. 

192 pages, hardback £19.60 
(0631134761) 

paperback £7.60 (0 631150323) 


The Legacy of 
Wittgenstein 

ANTHONY KENNY 


'Shinir 

work . 1 


examples of Kenny !s 

iilosophica] Books . 


most important philosopher of the 
twentieth century.' Times Literary 
Supplement 

176 pages, hardback £16.60 
(0631 13706 X) 

paperback £8.95 (0631150633) 


Basil 

Blackwell 

1MCw)ayllOMl,OsfefdOX4 IJZ. ' , . 

SujU <60J. «2 F»ik ArtWJO South. ( 
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COMMENTARY 

The road to nowhere 



Alternative Englishmen 


Alan Jenkins 

Vagabonde 
Various Cinemas 


A young girl is found frozen to death in a. 
wintry Provengal ditch - no papers, no possess- 
ions, just a stiffened corpse, unidentified and 
unclaimed: a statistic. Agnds Varda’s film, at 
first claiming the privileges of the omniscient 
narrator but sliding by a deft sleight of camera 
technique into the uncertainties and contradic- 
tions of an investigation, tracks back through 
the last weeks of the girl's life, recounting one 
by one, economically and unemphatically, the 
events and encounters thrown up by her alea- 
tory flight en stop from unspecified ‘'hassles 4 , 
from authority of any kind, from the hell of 
other people, maybe even from herself. 

Vignettes, triggered by the recollections of 
those who gave her lifts or work, bought her 
drinks, offered her a bed or simply inflicted on 
her their unwelcome attentions, vary from the 
straightforwardly comic tlirough the lightly 
satirical to the savage and shocking; but they 
have in common authenticity (partly due to 
excellent performances), a feel for the fine 
grain and a strong visual sense. The shades and 
textures of the freezing Midi , the depredations 
of industry and the bleak, eerie beauty of the 
landscape are rendered with loving care. 
Through it all trudges Mona (“sans toit ni loi’\ 
as the French title puts it - floorless and law- 
less), her back-pack and leather jacket the only 
indications that she has once inhabited the 
world in which human beings go about their 
normal business; sleeping rough, hitching here 
or there, for the most part emotionlessLy 
accepting the mutually exploitative nature of 
her on-the-road relations, occasionally beam- 
ing broadly at an unexpected felicity or a prof- 
fered dope, more characteristically scowling 
against the coldness of nature and humanity; 
admitting to a fondness only for pop music and 
marijuana, too alienated to risk expression of 
anything more than basic needs (‘Me cherche 
du pain"); amused, wary, full of animal cun- 
ning. Mona is so far beyond the reach, not 
merely of bourgeois politeness but of 
elementary, human reciprocity - except with 
those as “marginalized” as herself - that in 

A sedentary; style 

Patrick O'ConnoT • 

-.Chess’ • 

1 Prince Edward Theatre 

When at the end of Chess, Elaine Paige - the 
Piaf of Old Compton Street - is 1 left alone, a 
small figure in a white trouser suit, standing on 
die checkered stage, the point (in case anyone 
has missed it) that we are all payrri* in some big • 
political game, Is emphasized one last time; 

\ .The world chess champion (Murray Head), 
Who is American and might be bisexual , comes 
to an 'Italian border town with, bis sidekick 
. Ojdlss Paige), who left: Budapest at the age' of 
" five In 1956. He has' conic to play the Russian : 
1 champ (Tommy Kortjerg) ,>ho may be a nice 
Igtfy but is. probably- a . heel; From this' not un- 
V promising start Be pfr j, Aridfcrgsori , Tim Idee " 
,and Bjdm Uivacus have spun out a musical; 

( eyfentt; it cannot really be called aplavaithete' 
v is little dialogue; toeallit a musical comedy. 

• Would be misleading!. The' stereotyped carica-. 

- . t tires of two British diplomats' playing tiddly? 

■ winks and a roomful ©(loutish, vodka-swigging '■= 
. Rissiani canilbt Surely 'raise much of, a laugh; 

even from this audichcC.. Operetta br opera; . 
v .even rock; are, npt In' it ~ t^e chdracters doitoti 

• develop through theipuslc-^ it extends jtie . 

singers bbily fri aT^rigalsensc. <• V ; 4; 1 1 : 

Themiisitls surprisin^yold-fashloned.’The ' 
immensely complicated siluafipj^ artap ex- 
case for a Stxing bf : 

beat rhylbpis areovejrlaid with fa!imlra^rouna« : 


challenging the values and assumptions of 
"civilized” society, whether urban or rural, she 
also challenges us to like her if we dare. 

Anarchic and conformist, devoid of charm, 
desires, projects, thoughts of any kind (“Is it 
obligatory (o have something in your head?" 
she spits, resisting the authoritarian blandish- 
ments of a back-to-the-soil hippy goatherd who 
tries to come on strong with his philo), she is 
the thing itself, its modem form at least: pure 
survival instinct and pure self-destructiveness, 
wrapped tightly round each other in the same 
bundle of hurt and rage, and heading for 
trouble. Her spiral down to the awful, stoned 
lower depths is swift and sad (its end almost 
unbearably so). The “freedom" others see as 
the object of her quest is in fact another set of 
limitations and compromises: everyone, to a 
vagabond, is a kind of boss. In raising, not 
rebellion exactly, but rejection- pure and 
simple almost to an alternative form of man- 
ners, she is both irritating and touching (these 
quintessential ly bourgeois responses are 
shared by the easier targets among her be- 
nefactors or tormentors, who are also baffled, 
disturbed and vaguely guilty). Telling her story 
Agn&s Varda creates a haunting portrait of 
hopelessness, a glancingly desolate picture of 
modern France and a credible account of youth, 
post-existentialist, post-beat, post-punk youth 
out too far and in too deep - all of it a long way 
from the feminist romanticism and naive 
social concern of some of her earlier films. In 
Sandrine Bonnatre, as the enigmatic Mona, 
she has found a star. 

The screenplay of Alan Bieasdale's film No 
Surrender: A deadpan farce has recently been 
published by Faber (90pp. £3.95. 0 571 13769 
5), who have also published a volume of three 
plays by Anne Devlin, Ourselves Alone which 
also contains A Woman Calling and The Long 
March (192pp. Faber. £4.95. 0 571 13874 8). 
Recent titles in Methuen's plays series include 
Barrie Keefe's Better Times (44pp. Methuen 
Theatrescrfpts. £2.95. 0413 596702) and Larry 
Kramer's The Normal Heart (45pp. Methuen 
Royal Court Writers Series. £2. 0 413 41470 1) 
Arthur Miller's Danger. Memory , a double bill 
of 1 Can’t Remember Anything and Clara 
(56pp. £3.95. 0 413 41280 6) and Stephen' 
Poliakoff’s Breaking the Silence (101pp. £3.95. 
0 413 41020 X) 


John Turner 

THOMAS KILROY 
Double Cross 
Royal Court Theatre 

In its Irish context Thomas Kilroy's tour de 
force is a piece of high literary culture, using a 
theatrical vehicle to explore the character of 
human beings who invent themselves: it is 
about Brendan Bracken, Churchill’s crony and 
Minister of Information, who confected au 
artificial past to conceal an untidy childhood, 
and William Joyce, “Lord Haw Haw", an Irish- 
American born British fascist who joined Hit- 
ler's propaganda service to save England from 
herself. Outside its Irish context it becomes, 
perhaps unwittingly, a parable on the predica- 
ment of Irish high culture. The script argues for 
a continuity between the minor inventions of 
the social climber and the full-scale rejection of 
reality which leads to treason. It is a play about 
universal, expressed through the Internal 
paradoxes of two fictionalized Irishmen, 
brought now to a non-Irish stage. The context, 
more than the author or the players, will deter- 
mine which of the many possible levels of 
meaning will become fundamental. There are 
hints, though little more than that, that both 
Kilroy and Stephen Rea, who takes both main 
parts, are prepared for this to be taken as a play 
about Ireland. 

A cast of eleven characters, covered by three 
actors, presents the problem in two discrete 
sections, both set during the Second World 
War. In the first half Rea takes the part of 
Brendan Bracken, supported by Kate O’Toole 
as Popsie (“an English Lady”) and Richard 
Howard in various disguises. The play starts 
with some very didactic monologues. Then 
Rea/Bracken spends some time on the tele- 
phone to Sybil Colefex, Winston and others, 
and Popsie, dressed as a boy scout, sits on his 
knee and tries unsuccessfully to get him into 
bed. It is dear that Bracken is a self-obsessed 


poseur, who has found it easy to penetrate the 
English establishment. Kilroy’s conception of 
the English establishment includes a lot of fun- 
ny voices and funny sex, but not much else 
Inevitably, Bracken under stress allows him! 
self to be found out, by a passing ARP warden 
by Max Beaverbrook, and by a brilliantly po r ! 
trayed Viscount Castierosse, of whom more 
later. This section of the play is slightly ton 
long. 

William Joyce is somehow a more convino. 
ing contradiction. His loyalty to England U, of 
course, more paradoxical than Bracken's auto- 
biographical fictions, but he is portrayed with 
more, force, and his weaknesses are more 
visceral and Immediate. His problem, whkh 

becomes for a ti me his justification, is that he Is 

a powerful inventor of alternative Englands, 
including an England which would like to forge 
an alliance with Hitler. His fictional England is 
set in opposition to the real England, and Hush 
enough to get him hanged after the real Eng- 
land has won the war. 

The theme of doubling, on which Kilroy in- 
sists, is barely enough to unify these two stro> 
ies, and even the various fictionalized links 
between them do not bring them fully 
together. What unites them is Ireland's English 
problem: the endemic identify crisis of anglo- 
phone Irish culture, which yokes nationalise! 
to an English literary tradition. This is what 
Bracken, the son of a republican, and Joyce, 
the Black and Tan informer, have paioMy 
failed to escape. Burke is there to haunt Brack- 
en: Joyce quotes Yeats as an English poet. 
Viscount Castierosse, an Irishman himself, de- 
livers an admirable and very funny monologue 
on Bracken as a typical Irishman. And when 
Bracken, temporarily stunned In an air raid, 
raves in the voice of his Fenian father, Stephen 
Rea gives him a histrionic power which is lack- 
ing in the rest of the Bracken play but domin- 
ates the Joyce play. Whatever the author's Of 
director’s intention, this forced marriage of 
universal with culture-bound paradoxes is the 
strength of this remarkable play. 


The Stefan Zweig Donation 


Poliakoff’s Breaking the Silence (lOlpp £3 95 0n May 9 ’ 1986 the British Ubrary announced 
0 413 41020 X) mat ti has been presented by the Trustees of 

the Stefan Zweig Estate with a magnificent gift 
, : , ■ . V, ofl80musical and literary manuscripts. Seven- 

V'/ : ;Y ' '• • ' • ty-five items are on display in the Crawford 

Room until June 29. 

“There must be h lore I could achieve. / 1 don’t Most of the Items were collected by Zweig 

have the nerve to try". It would take musicians himself and reflect his interest in the working 
of genius to make anything of this. As it is, the papers of composers and writers. Zweig, who 
impression is not of a theatrical event but a fled Hitler’s Germany and lived for a time In 
huge televirion spectacular. The boys arid girls Bath before going on to America and then 
romp, on, the stage revolves and tilts up and Brazil where he committed suicide in 1942, 
down. To reinforce the television feel there is a regarded the collection as a work of art In itself, 
multitscrton video chessboard on either side of better even than bis own writings. He felt that 
the prosceniunl, and another that is lowered he was only its temporary custodian and hoped 
.from the flies from time to time. 1 that it would be continued after his death and 

■ • second half moves . the characters to maintained as “a living organism" . In response 

Bangkok but by that time one has lost interest to this the British Library has set up a commit 

in them. to such an stent that the audience., tee: under the chairmanship of Ursula 

becomes mOre of: a divereipn. WUdly enthu- , Vaughan-Williams to organize a series of con- 
siastic, they have ! al) come for the hype!- the certs and recitals of musical works Whose 

albums, the pop.video the tee-Bbirtfi, the car- manuscripts are in the Zweig donation. 


rier hags and souvenir ripigs. They are dressier 
than; say, the Coliseum regulars! though riot 


manuscripts are in the Zweig donation. 

/ It is richest in Mozart material, including the 
composer’s Own 1 thematic catalogue of his 


score of Act II of Strauss’s Die schwigsamt 
Frau. 

The continental literary examples are 
particularly strong with manuscripts by 
Goethe, Tolstoy (part of the draft, of V* 
Kreutzer Sonata ), Flaubert’s Bhort story “Bib- 
liomanie”, Dostoevsky, Balzac, BaudeMm 
Rimbaud, and Nietzsche’s The Birth 
Tragedy copied out for Cosima Wagner. Tw 
few English items in the collection are aao u 
some Interest. The final chorus from Hanou* 
Floridante helps complete the manuscript 
the opera, most of which is already in 
ish Library. Pope’s poem "To the Rightly 
ourabie the Earl of Oxford" was prevW 
known to the editors of the Twickenham w- 

tion only from the facsimile published W . . 
Gentleman’s Magazine in 1809. 
manuscript of lines 87-150 of Keatt 
tiptoe upon a little hill” are listed by 
• as missing, and were available to editors oflij 
the collation published by M. Bi Fonnan ia 
7X5. In 1938. Shelley’s “To - 
arid Wilde’s poem “In the Golden Room 


• i- • vl ' ■ .‘ ■ . ■■ .:••• . l • ... tt* ... f V • , J . -i iuw wiuu auu luuiui move- 

i^r^t at eighty aljotorig tiroe for ; merits of the ’CeUo sonata In , A major, and 
going home to Change before the show. ; . Schubert by his song “An die Muslk”. The 
So what it the story leaves out. character, coUection alsri includes Beethoven’s personal 

motivation and common sense? One does not notebook for 1792-4 and two moving and vivid 
SS?' ! . sketches pf the composer On his death-bed by 
P 0 ^ Josef Teitscher. The .Wagner Items are of par* 
parpd with Cte, pieDfmdpg Years or the ticular interest for his early development rind 

Sound of Musics which thp opening Tyrolean . contain material from DasUeb^erbot. his 


.. chorus obviously sets out to pardody - are 
works of stature. ~ f 
-l . Naturally, the game itself Is not given much 
-time on stag .. Astin plays about famous wri- 
>. the 'dramatic! problem isjnsotriioun'table. 


•■—"“I iuo uiuu auu ivunn iiiyvo - 1 . " . — . t ■■ ■ ■ .. ■ _ 

ments of the ’Cello sonata in A major, and A Bibliography of Canadians, . 

Schubert by his song “An die Muslk”. The rial In the Metropolitan Toronto uwg • 
collection alsd includes Beethoven's personal relating to the early history and developing < 

notebook for 1792-4 and two moving and vivid of Canada, has been , a standard wonj^ . . 
sketches pf the composer on his death-bed by . reference from the time pf its publication' 
Josef Teitscher. The .Wagner Items are of par- 1934. . A supplement was published 1° Y 
ticular interest forhis early development rind bringing the total number of items 
contain material from Das Uebesverbot, his ' , Three further Vohimes are planned, 


. • — iua- , iurec iunnci tuiuiuw o**.^*— — -- rtftW 

setting of Rule Britannia and the full score to the coverage to ^9, 500 items, First of \BtWW}. 

tihe revised end jpg of the overture to Der issued, is the Second Suppkmi^y^^' 


fail to come up with ri re al tune : arid friavp the. : 
singers with only ihe^ tp ipteipret .'TtiPse 
are for the most part delivered with druel cjar- 
ity: “Stories like ours have happy cndingsY 'W - 


VJ me DOS ..noara. *33. VOOffO UAV 


; nlfjra forsopgs 
'to imagine a lei 
. ba$^,a ai«lfoal. : 
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Deftly disinterred 


Keith Brown 

SgAKFSPEARE and JOHN FLETCHER 
flieTwo Noble Kinsmen 

Theatre, Stratford-upon-Avon 

production inaugurates the Royal 
Shakespeare Company’s third Stratford stage, 
^ed by Michael Reardon and intended 
rimarily for non-Shakespearean sbrteenth 
ud seventeenth-century drama. The RSC has 
k«n fortunate in its architect. In ground-plan 
tbeSwan auditorium- fitted into the U-shaped 
^ of the old Memorial Theatre, which was 
b«nt out in 1926 - may be described as a 
quire with the side away from the stage 
nsbed out into a semi-circle. Into this auditor- 
ial space, across almost the foil depth of the 
auae, projects a rather narrow thrust stage- 
only twenty feet wide, but well over thirty-five 
(cct deep. Two tiers of light timber balconies 
surround the auditorium, the upper tier con- 
tinuing (as a musicians’ gallery) across the rear 
of the stage: tall posts carried to the full bright 
of the building support these railed balconies 
ud split them into compartments. With the 
auditorium floor only lightly raked, and the 
tige breast-high to the seated spectators who 
an pushed close against it, and with the whole 
Islerior entirely carpenter’s work, the general 
affect thus created is of an elegantly skeletal 
replica In modem idiom of the Elizabethan 
open theatre. 

However, literary scholars, tempted to hunt 
■future Swan productions for clues as to how 
■it must have been” in Shakespeare’s own 
Globe, will have to tread warily. There is a 
peat difference in size, for instance: if the new 
Svan catered for groundlings, its capacity 
could be nearly 800 (in fact it seats 450, none 
wo than thirty feet from the stage). The 
Wooden O’s capacity was three or four times 
that. On the other hand it Is large enough, ’ 
■alike Stratford’s 150-seat Other Place, for the 
fighting, focused towards its low raised stage, 
to scatter sufficiently - aided by the auditor- 
inn's pale woodwork - to illuminate the audi- 
««e, at levels quite comparable to that in the 
Ml Elizabethan theatres. It is reported that 
is at present a little disconcerting for 
' Wots, unused to being. made as aware of the 
lifting expressions on the faces round their 
fcftas on those of their colleagues onstage: will 
•hey, with time, become inured to this return to 
EBzabethan conditions, or will it come grad- 
to influence the house acting-style? It 
■ also be interesting to see whether the 
Swan'i odd-shaped stage will be modified: it 
•PProrimates the proportions of an Eliz- 
^han open-theatre stage - but with the long 
J rotated 90 degrees. As it is, it poses a 
| ®dknge to which Barry Kyle rises splendidly 
* Ibe present production; but one can see that 
, challenge of which-future directors might 

we, . : . 

.An equally formidable challenge is also 
P«ed in this case by the play-text. Examined 
an eye to stage production The Two Noble 
wumen is daunting reading. Shakespeare 
fPPttn only to- have , written, (roughly speak- 
; _ ®I) the beginning, middle arid end of the play , . , 
: Fletcher’s fill-in material is discrepant in 

episodic. The formal, hieratic quality 
.^ffiepSay’gfirst scene invites comparison with 
. Classical drama of which its echoes of Antf- 

remind its -* yet 6yen here, Hippoiyta’s 
v JPP? 8 * to TTieseus is.in a clogged, elliptical late 
5 k«spearean style very difficult to deliver to 
audience. In Act One, Scene Two* what 
• PWMiopal garbling in the trans- 
• Wtop of the original manuscript makes the 
’ Jp^Wlhirdei* to sjtaak, In the main body of 
Pletcher’s : blatant borrowings from 
. |2[9 r Shakespeare plays seem; on P®P° r " 

: JJ“frawihgfy thin material. The later part of 
Wfris uporitbe trial by combat to the 
-iiShi ■ an ^U r ® d hy Theseus to. settle the com- 
^ the tWb virtually, indistin-. 
pliable rival loversoPalamon and Arcite; 

, ; Wnprislyi, ibfa is a moraUy qbscene way 
;f a K u ab,and,6h Emilias yet only the . 

to nOtieel.Even taken just as. 
, t U flattens the charadera tbe 
toybresonty^And the; irrelevant 
L’ (cHlbbe^; 

i' .J ■ “ 1 


from Beaumont) seems an obvious device, like 
Theseus's harshness, for enlivening a dullish 
.story. 

What, then, will the RSC be able to do to 
mitigate the rigours of the coming evening, one 
asks, trooping dutifully in to watch the disinter- 
ment of this defunct drama?. Get it over quick- 
ly, by slashing the text? Or play for 
extra-textual laughs as the Old Vic did in 1928, 
putting Palamon in a fenny red wig? 

Against such glum expectations, Barry Kyle 
achieves a distinct triumph. How is it done7 
Partly, through some masterly clarification. By 
dressing the characters in the Palamon-Arcite 
story in quasi-Japanese garb and through un- 
pedantic borrowings from Japanese theatrical 
conventions, we are given an integrating con- 
text of associations in which the slightly formal- 
ized feel of much of the play can be felly 
brought out, yet also married with the vein of 
primitive ferocity in this part of the plot. Mean- 
while the splendid simplified Japanese cos- 
tumes-solid blocks of black, crimson, or white 
- also give scope for rich visual effects, re- 
inforced at times (not always successfully) by 
use of the long symbolic streamers and ribands 
of the Japanese theatre. 

Palamon and Ardte are crisply distin- 
guished. The former, in a menacing spray of 
saliva, really does often seem mad - which, 
after all, is what his cousin calls him - rather 
than merely “mad-for-love”. By contrast, 
Arcite (played by the very impressive Hugh 
Quarshie) is a cooler intelligence trapped in a 
fight he has not sought. Unlike these samurai, 
however, the play's humbler characters are 
only lightly touched by the Japanese brush: the 
Morris dancers are classic Elizabethan stage 
rustics, played - for once- without condescen- 
sion. Imogen Stubbs's moving and delightful 
ddbut as the Gaoler’s Daughter, already much 
praised, provides the highlight of the evening; 
although the extent to which she is standing on 
Fletcher's shoulders should not be underesti- 
mated: this role almost always charms. 

At present, the Mourning Queens pf Act 
One lack style; Theseus sounds at times too 
like the Demon King; and Guy Woolfenden's 
background music provokes one. or two in- 
advertent smiles. But time should amend this. 
What it will perhaps not amend, without Mine 
rethinking by the director, is the needless 
volume of shouting and hysteria that mars the 
later stages of the evening. Why should 
f Pirithous (Robert Morgan), whose economi- 
cally authoritative verse-speaking has been a 
continuous pleasure, then suddenly be. forced 
to bellow the news of Arcite’s death at Us so • 
loudly that many in the best seats in the bouse 
could not make out his words? Why. should 
Amanda Harris, who has only just finished 
turning Emilia into a princess of disconcerting 
dignity and force, then be made to smash her 
own creation, against ail psychological likeli- 
hood, by bowling and wallowfeg? And all In an 

auditorium so fine-tuned that even a lowered 
voice oft stage carries to the whol e house. . 

At the Sign of the Swan: An introduction to 
Shakespeare’s contemporaiies by Judith Cook 
(207pp. Hairap* £9*95, 0245 54639) provides 
: general introduction to the lives and work of. 
fifteen Jacobean playwrights, as well as discus- 
sing such topics as "Companies , Theatres and 
. Players", “Bloody Revenge and Tragedy ; and 
"The Place of Women": The bobk isiUiistrated 
By photographs of RSC productions and there 
isaforeword byTrevor Nunn. Otiter.rerentiy; 
published books on the drama of the iperiod 
include Suicide and Despair in the JacQDtan . 
Drama hy Rowland Wyinef (193pp. 1 Harves- 
ter. £5$ 7108 0667 1), which mflllM i the 
role of suicide as a means. of generating /dW®* 1 
complication and emotional effect 
and the light this throws on HmlefyMacMbi 
Lear, Othello , Antony drid Cleopatra, JM 
Caesar end The Duchess of Mafft. Audience 

Knd Wry: Wat ofvlew in Richard /ft. Th * /«**- 
of Malta, Volpone pnd TheRevengersTragedy 
( 177 pp. T22.50. Durham: Duke UnWertify 
Press. 0 8223 05# 8); In which Robert Jpnes 

villains In 

^hefpWpU^d&wKed. . •. . : :\ 
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"Angelica and Medoro", by Ouerctno. from Denis Mahon 's collection whtcli can be seen in an exhibition of 
Dravdngsby Oucrdno(iS91-1666) atthe Ashmo/ean Museum until June22. A catalogue to the exhibition 
Guerdno Drawings from the Collections of Denis Mahon and the Ashmolean Museum, compiled by Denis . 
Mahon and David Ekserdjian with ihe assistance of Helen Davies and sponsored by the Burlington Magazine, 
Hazlltt, Gooden and Fox and the Ashmolean Museum, is published by the Ashmolean Museum (S2pp. £7.95or 
£5 at the exhibition. 090784960 J). 

A kindergarten monarch 


John Pitcher 

SHAKESPEARE 

TtaeWlnter'sTnle 

Royal Shakespeare Theatre, Stratford-upon- 
Avon 

Shakespeare's Sicily is at once the most open 
and most princelocked of places, It Is an island 
which draws from the rest of the world (a* 
Russian-born queen, Bohemian prince arid ; 
Greek oracle), and yet a prison-house as well, 
with gates and posterns ready to be shut, and a 
ruler claiming total authority, a prerogative . 
wilhput need of council. The island has no 
bears, and In the speeches of Leontes at least, 
all of Sicilian nature, far from being some great 
creating goddess, is trapped, tamed or shot at: 
there art nebs, bills, ponds, sluicegates, and 
cattle on the hoof, but the wild things arc only 
nettles, arid wasps' tails, stirigirig a jealous hus- 
band in his sheets. Sicily is like Hamlet’s nut- 
shell, the size of wh ich depends on the prince's . 
bad dreams alone. Can it be fortuitous that 
Leontes calls his son a kernel, a soft Squash at 
the centre of his own hard nut? 

At Stratford, over the years, John Barton 
and T«vor Nunn formulated these elements - 
male tyrannies overwhelming nature — in a 
. series of white and Nordic winter scenes. This 
war the RSC has gone back to this premise - 
that even the Hollands of valcanlo Sfcjly can be 
frozen - and The Winter's Tale begins with 
snowflakes, a polar bear nig (a gift from 
• Pollxeaes?), i mirrors and polished surfaces of , 
1 Ice, a tripod pf fire, and a dimpany chilled to 
the bone. A boy soprano sings, the flakes faff 
on nursery furniture, arid (with the help of the 
- programme aptes) we prp invited to see this 
i Legates os ii Peter Pan, a boy king who has 
never grown up. and away from the sen- 
.timentaUzcd Chrlsimasisy innocence that Her- 
, inform interrupted- As Jeremy Iron? pjays him, . 
; : Leontes is not a neurotic adult skating da ,tbln ; 

ice, terrified that ai any moment his sexual 
! fantasies will crack beneath the welghlofguijt, '; 
but rather a qhHd who ls pot fully responsible 
for:Ws actidns. I^e can be bullied by his 
adopted aunt Paulina (eren before. Mamilllus's ■ 
: death); he patches himspff longing to huji the 
o new-bom ferdita simply out pf joy. and W i 

' trial scene lie ends ups Iddktog like a dunce, 
with an- over-large crown preposterously tipr 
• ped forward on his bro«?. One may qunrrel 
with thialtllerpretation (sUrtfy the tragedy db- 
; pends on £*& tes regressing., himself, 

• ; . arid deliberately' Surrendering Ms adulthood), 

, but’at lca^t lt.is a dfear Itop. . : 

. Not everything in this production j)! 1 ?. tof; 


same independence or clarity. Some of the 
scenes in Bohemia are particularly derivative: 
the rustic songs and games in Act Four ore 
delivered by athletic young people as if they 
were in an episode from Fume, or in an inert bit 
from a Lloyd Webber musical. Even the nor- 
mally splendid Joe Melia is drawn into an 
underpowered version of Autolycus, which be- 
gins a shade too dose to Joel Grey’s Emcee in 
Cabaret. As for the bear, well, it is a forty-foot 
swollen Sooty, the nig animated and given a' 

; bfg growl. In all, it is as if getting the play out of 

■ Fortress Sicily, (or bs he renders it, Kindergar- 
ten Sicily) leaves Terry Hands with too little to 
say, except hang on until we are back home 
(where we find the now geriatric Leontes in a 
wheelchair). 

Problems of this kind are often attributed to 
the play's structure, or its genre, but tins is not 
fair to Shakespeare. What is missing in Hands's 
Bohemia is any poetic continuity with hisver- . 
sion of Sicily. Tree , by doubling Hermione and 
Ferdita, the production makes one obvious 
link, and at small cost: Penny Downie is just 
right as the queen, although perhaps a few 
years too mature to play her adolescentdaugh- • 
ter. Further, having established the boyhdod . 
falsetto as the signature for loss in Sicily, a few 
bars of this song, returned at crucial mpmente , 
sixteen years later (say when PoUxeries first 
sees PerdU a), will certainly remind us of an old j 

• and still smarting wound. These axe devices or 
resemblances which may direct (he audience, 

' but which can hardly by themselves signify 
enough of the return of spring amid Ihccasual- 
, ties of winter. When Perdita offers to strew, 
flowers over Florizel, she insists that his body Is. 

■ living, abonk of love to lie and play on, rather • 
than a corpse. Yet in Sicily there had been a-, 
real corpse, that of the boy MamUliuson whom 

. no woman would ever He , and it is this impossi- 
' ble conjunction of experience -rcokl flesh with 
, warm; stone With Hvingtlssiiejred blopd in the 
winter's, pale wWch a prodpction .inwt , 
V- attempt In^ roine wriy ta realize.; v Vf 
• . , The conjunction. Is dirived ultimately from ; 
; the old' Peirarchjtti oxymoron for sexua) uv* 

• tensity - icy. fire:-- .and had Hands, dug deep 
• : enough into the text he would surety have sepn 
• It. perhaps he did glimpse it (In the iiiplscer^ 

the cburtle'ra;wear bright red sashes over fficlir- 
; - . white suits) . but chose not to malm ti the poetic 
staple of. his production; Perhaps, he .wbuld J 
regard tbe.trope.as too literary, or too poeticati.- 
yet it Is the staple of The Winter'yTaji: Lcpntei •' 
, is b. Mediterranean prince who Is hot, too hit; 

• ih winter, and who could slfeplfqnly he coy Id 
: burn all his women In fires; WbetVaalrtclOi: 

. doea not explore ihere cootradMlonaji lte w^i 
- 
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Peter Clarke 


T.R. WRIGHT 

The Religion of Humanity : The impact of 
Comtean Positivism on Victorian Britain 
306pp. Cambridge University Press. £27.50. 
0521 30671 X 
IAN MacKJLLOP 

The British Ethical Societies 

204pp. Cambridge University Press. £25. 

0521266726 

To the eye of Leslie Stephen, historic Pro- 
testantism was simply rationalism running 
around with the shell still on its head. It was left 
to the nineteenth century, however, to hatch a 
brood of successively more secular sects which 
constituted at once a rejection of and a substi- 
tute for revealed Christianity. It is not just 
tempting, it is practically irresistible, to cast a 
satirical glance upon that handful of earnest 
frock-coated attenders at obscure Sunday 
gatherings which they could never satisfactori- 
ly agree among themselves to designate as 
either business meetings or religious worship 
(a cause, as will be seen, of subsequent legal 
difficulty). This was basically the issue in the 
great Comlist schism of 1878 when, so the joke 
went, the members had come to church in one 
cab nnd left in two. A Positivist' one might 
conclude, was a man as undismayed by the 
shell on his head as by the egg on his face.' 

“The impact of Comtean Positivism on 
Victorian Britain” is the theme of T. R. 
Wright's excellent book, The Religion of 
Humanity , which combines wide reading and 
thorough research with a restraint in exposi- 
tion which- was exactly what was needed. He 
takes the Positivists seriously, though we are 
allowed to smile at their solemnity; and he 
traces a wide influence while showing himself 
aware of the danger of exaggerating it. For 
example, he shows an unexpectedly large num- 
ber of explicit references to the Religion of 
Humanity in novelists such aB George Eliot, 


Hardy and Gissing, without pouncing on every 
last allusion to “humanity" in late-Victorian 
Action, drama or poetry as necessarily streng- 
thening his case. His conclusion is that “the 
central artistic medium for the discussion and 
dissemination of the Religion of Humanity was 
undoubtedly the novel”. 

Auguste Comte himself was not an appeal- 
ing man, except in the narrow sense that he 
expected his friends to give him money and 
complained bitterly when their contributions 
were insufficient. John Stuart Mill had col- 
lected a subsidy for him in 1844 but when he 
was unable to renew the support was sent a 
long letter setting out Comte’s theory of 
patronage with special reference to himself. It 
is little wonder that Mil] and other English 
sympathizers were unwilling to assume the full 
burden of disripleship, and not only for finan- 
cial reasons. ‘T can recognize as my true disci- 
ples”, Comte proclaimed, "only those who, 
renounring the project of founding a synthesis 
of their own, regard that which I have con- 
structed as essentially sufficient and radically 
preferable to any other. Their duty is to prop- 
agate and apply it, without aiming at criticizing 
or even improving it." 

As a sociologist, Comte identified the Law 
of Three Stages - theological, metaphysical 
and scientific - which pointed to the social 
function that religion had served before its in- 
tellectual obsolescence had been sealed by the 
rise of positive science. What he proposed, 
therefore, in the name of Positivism, was to 
replace the exploded dogma of revealed 
Christianity with a Religion of Humanity that 
would meet men's spiritual needs in a thor- 
oughly up-to-date way. As a prophet, Comte 
drew upon his relationship, lasting only twelve 
months before her death in 1846, with Clotilde 
de Vaux - ‘Tange qui oe cessera jamais d’avoir 
trente a ns”, whom he contrasted with his wife, 
“le ddmon qui vient de commencer sa cm- 
quante-unidme ann6e”. Of such stuff are 
dreams made on , but not, it seems, great world 
religions. 
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Comte's point was that we could now under- 
stand the subjective utility of religion: “The. 
only essential difference between subjectivity 
in its later and its primitive stages is this. In its 
later shape we must be fully conscious of it , and 
openly avow it, no one ever confusing it with 
objectivity." Positivists, in short, had to be 
conscious that their own religion was a fiction 
designed to gratify their own sense of emo- 
tional inadequacy. Christians prayed with their 
eyes shut, but Comtists entered the temple of 
Humanity with their eyes open. Positivism thus 
lacked mystery. The mumbo-jumbo of Christ- 
ianity had a patina of antiquity which made it 
venerable. The mumbo-jumbo of Positivism 
was freshly contrived in a style that made it 
risible. 

Mill insisted on discriminating between what 
he found helpful and what ridiculous in Comte, 
arguing that otherwise “either the absurdities 
will weigh down the merits or the merits float 
the absurdities”. He remained a candid friend, 
somewhat distrusted accordingly by the fer- 
vent disciples. Of these, Richard Congreve, 
sometime Fellow of Wadham College , Oxford , 
was the most prominent. It was Congreve who 
became minister of the Church of Humanity in 
Chapel Street, Bloomsbury: Jhe younger 
Wadham men whose tutor he had been - 
Frederic Harrison, J. H. Bridges, E. S. Beesly 
- who withdrew to Newton Hall, off Fetter 
Lane, Fleet Street. Harrison, as the leader of 
the secular wing, remained boilingly contemp- 
tuous of the clerical atmosphere of Chapel 
Street - "how injurious to the spread of Positiv- 
ist philosophy and sociology are the silly so- 
called ‘services’ in the dingy hole so-called 
'Church of Humanity'”, 

It has long been recognized that Harrison 
and Beesly found in Positivism a firm basis for 
their social and political radicalism, especially 
in their role as propagandists for trade union- 
ism in the 1860s. Public awareness of the Posi- 
tivists was out of all proportion to their num- 
bers, as Beesly well knew; “When 1 think that 
there are some half dozen of us that make all 
this stir, I must say that we manage wonder- 
fully well,” In Ruskin’s more jaundiced view, 
they were “one of the most microscopic ‘isms’ 
which have ever become particles of coagula- 
tion for the wandering imaginations of the Sons 
of Men". Harrison was, on the one hand, 
buoyed up by the faith that was in him, yet, on 
the other, acutely embarrassed by its peculiar- 
ity. In the first mood he could write of "howl 
came by degrees to solve the main problems of 
Thought”. In the second, he would complain,: 

“if ond of us were to make remarks about the 
horses for the next ‘Derby’ , there would be a 
hullabaloo about Clotilde de Vaux, Priestcraft, 
monkeys and protoplasm". 

It is one of the strengths of Wright’s account 
that it is not merely institutional in focus but 
brings out the pervasive influence of Positivism 
among persons who Were not, exit were, card- 
carrying members. John Morley, for example, 

: was very much the Positivist fellow-traveller - 
"ohe of the most useful men to our cause”, as 
Congreve put jt, “more useful to us in fact than 
if he: .were more fully with us”. .Morley ‘was 
encouraged tokeep his distance when he found 
... reviews of his books throwing “Clotilde de 
Vaiix and all the rest . i ;, systematically into, 
wy vory innotept face”-; Henry Sidgwiok, too, 1 
felt an intellectual attraction 1 towards Comte 
ebuntered by dh emotional distqste. *i cannot 
. swallovv his Religion of Humahlty’Vhe adtnit- 
“ atld yet ills arguments as;tb the necessity 
■; of Religion of sqme fiprt have great Weight With i 
me’V >*••;» ‘! l i v - ..a,::! .. ?• -v;.- ' 
■v ; : offact, r the;Uuir<J correct Comte , was 

proVed to bcabout a deep-felt need for fell- 
gion, tho; less likely, it was .that his own ; con- ,. 
struct would 1 catch on; Taa humble .adherent " 
: > llkq Philip TTiom a$ >: whovhad progressively ‘ 

. :shed hls-shell via Noncohfp^ify, Unitarian-- i 
‘ Nljh aod Ethicjsbif the Comtean reve]a|ionSvas 
,;/ • fo®- ultimate synthesis : r >ai view ;hd. reiterated 1 , 
- pointefoytb theEthicists, whbm other Positiv- . 
- ,i8tsUk6yd8esa|vaspoteidtlai converta/^ 

< i ; .EthidSts are Bipiply Positivists minus. jh* d0fi-;,\ 

' . I dogri)a ujjd formulae . of Comte” , Harrison * 

doted, ^en f^s wjfe. S^ting the W^t*Lbn-.i 
don 

j. jtet it * . . 
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heard in the High Court. The objects of 
Society, he ruled, were not “religious" ai^ 
which “while giving the flavour of what is u 
mind, is not in my view used In its cotm 
sense". As Ian MacKillop's account info 
British Ethical Societies shows, this difficult 
had been long in the making. In its origin, [| 
the late eighteenth century. South Placty 
been called Philadelphian and Universal be. 
fore acquiring a broadly Unitarian character 
under its formidable minister, William Joh#. 
son Fox, later a radical MP. Yet Fox’s chapd 
was in lum disowned by the Unitarian Aao£ 
tion after a scandalous confrontation between 
hiswife and his beautiful young ward-preann- 
ably indicating rather too trinitarian a propen. 
sity for official taste. By 1849, In his last day»i 
South Place, Fox was lecturing on “The tUK. 
gion of Humanity”. His successor, Moocnre 
Conway, declined to wear the minister's black 
gown and led the way in abandoning petition- 
ary prayer. Thus was the ground prepared for 
the third major figure in the history of South 
Place: Stanton Coit, who brought with hia 
from America the notion Indeed, tie 
peremptory demand - that it should adopt the 
name Ethical Society. 

South Place, Incurably agnostic, is rightly 
given pride of place in MacKillop's study. Bot 
he also pays close attention to the resolutely 
secular London Ethical Society, that nett of 
Idealist philosophers, and brings out the lead- 
ing part taken by J. H. Muirhead and Bemud 
Bosanquet in late nineteenth-century sodalin- 
veatigation and political argument. Finally, the 
story is told of the West London Ethical Soci- 
ety, to which Coit transferred his efforts in the 
early 1890s after a short and stormy tenure H 
South Place. Here it was that Colt h|IGlkdlo 
ultimate vision of establishing an Ethical 
Church. The Sunday meeting, he argued, ra 
virtually a church service and ought to be» 
designated, in order to attract doubting Ort* 
ians and other converts. He could persuade the 
other Ethical Societies only to go so far u 
renaming their songbook Ethical Hymns, btf 
at the West London Ethical Church Coift 
sacerdotal leanings were giveufull rein - canti- 
cles, anthems and hymns, led by the choir, 
before the minister, in gown and cassock,, 
preached from a pulpit, surrounded by stained- 
. glass windows. • ' ' ’ : 

"The ritual of the Ethical Church", In 
MacKillop comments, “has Inspired transput* 
of superciliousness in its critics* He 
some extenuation against the chaijpoj 
inauthenticity but does not dM* 
that Ethical congregations, like their ConflR 
counterparts, succumbed to.the chaBcOT* 
twentieth-century temptation to v0t6W ^^* 
feet. In 1910 Philip Thomas had predicted^ 
“before the end of the preaent ccntoiy _ 
world will come to the conclusion tba 
greatest and most enduring rellpP® 
done in England in the nineteenth 
the establishment of Positivism andtiiefw»r 
ing of this first Church of Humanity 
Congreve” , It was riot to be. Chapel Strew 
already declined to a congregation of . . 
dozen; the lease of Newton Hall feflin; r»™® . 

in hard times merely staved off the dpoiw-™ 

the Ethfdsta, likewise, the 
brought pluriimetirig attendances: ine 
irony is that the Ethical Church was 
the decline in church-going and that tpe . , 
la religioiis observance made an early vi 
the Religion of Humanity i , y : .. 
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Roger Scruton 

la7Se Critique of Pure Reason, Kant struck 
pjdi a blow against the traditional arguments 
of theology as to leave that science in a condi- 
foo of self-doubt from which it has never 
covered. Nevertheless religion survived; it 
was Kant’s declared hope, indeed, that, by 
destroying the dalms of Reason, he had made 
raora fot those of Faith. It may not be possible 
to deduce the existence of a necessary being 
bora the premise of the world’s contingency; 
wt a true understanding of the world and of 
otfpbce as free beings within it opens the way, 
he (bought, to a religious experience that is all 
the more secure through being independent of 
theology. Through the moral law, and the act 
ofobedience which it compels from us, we are 
presented with so vivid an intimation of trans- 
jadence, as to want nothing that is needed for 
the worship of God. 

la The Critique of Practical Reason, Kant 
moI further, arguing that practical reason, 
itilcfa is the foundation of morality, could pro- 
vides substitute for theology, a new science of 
thedlvine which would uphold the very system 
olbellefs that traditional theology had sought 
hvam to justify. We need not follow Kant into 
these difficult regions, in order to feel some 
qmpathy for the idea which originally inspired 
ten: the Idea that morality, far from depending 
u the belief in God, provides a unique and 
tivid support for it. So persuaded was Kant, 
however, by the view that morality is the 
pound rather than the consequent of religion, 
foil he allowed himself to describe the moral 
Hein terms borrowed directly from liturgical 
(ndition. The worship due to God became a 
bd of “reverence” for the moral law. The 
Mi which transcends belief became the cer- 
taty of practical reason, which surpasses 
■demanding. The object of esteem was not 
foeSupreme Being, but the supreme attribute 
((Reason. The moral order was the “realm of 
pee", the actual community of rational 
Wngl the “mystical body” in the world of 
■tut, and the Kingdom of God to which 
■ortali aspire became the Kingdom of Ends 
they make real through their self- 
hpUtton. 

'Hina, In providing a moral basis for religious 
*rinne, Kant presented a thoroughly “theo- 
ktkd" morality, ode which preserved, in 
ri^gatyd form, the basic conceptions of 
doctrine. It is not surprising, there- 
■«. if Nietzsche, in his persona as Antichrist, 
Jhm have sought to undo the work of this 
“jutrppblc spider”. The web of sophistica- 
*luch Kant spun around the Christian 
%>a was tom to shreds ..Nietzsche was one' 
officious housemaids who savaged it; the 
^ arx ‘ wl*!ta<l to destroy the 
^nty of Christian doctrine by providing a 
•‘Miitic explanation - a “genealogy” - of 
Mt. For Nietzsche, Christianity, 
Kantian morality whirih now sits bare- 
r^bpori the grave thereof, are illusions of 
Ttacatful, distorting mlrrbrs in which the 
crumpled and the cripples stand tall, 
was the controlling ideology 
J^rfol,\yhich translates the artifice of 
ES* $ natural order arid a gift of God. 

Doth °f them, the inherited religion of the 
j, _ “.notjiMt an imtryth, but a sophisticated 

doSj^ iean aod explanations 

afeincompatible. It is there- 
j^newhat sqrpriaing that the two phild- 
JJJJro riot more fervently at loggerheads, 

| jfc- not devote pages to the refuta- 

theory qfresseniiment, 
^ rerutation of the 

it ideology * and . date.; A 
Jj^.wWdflg tQ Iricrease the power of the 
^todestroy religion; if a Nietzr; 
SJ^ns'with.hiih Inthework bf destruo^ 

. hecausejte see k * tp/take 
^ ' ^ ithe little power that 

^ ^ ' Nevertheless , both 
^n^^btzwbeans.rest. securein.the 
^^efhbfythefa‘; explanations w}U 
‘ ‘ W ;dedibl lity of t the thing , ex- 

iflw Wd^nirijj r bf:beiieP is ; the 
^^§^Pfhot<i>hUo^phtosr 
the:^rid Jsibelng tid qj.'withv 
wriare comingface 
and also wi 
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sioned centre of an ungoverned world. 

From that disenchanted vision'of the cosmos 
flow two rival moralities - the aesthetic one of 
self-affirmation, and the political one of 
Utopian justice. Perhaps nothing is more re- 
markable, in these moralities of unbelief, than 
the ease with which they may be conjoined in a 
single soul - the ease with which a person may 
believe that the cause of self-affirmation and 
the cause of Utopia are one and the same, and 
that whatever is right according to the one 
standard will also be right according to the 
other. Such is the state of mind conveyed in his 
later writings by Sartre, for whom the absolute 
lawlessness and unanswerably of the existen- 
tialist anti-hero were identical with the selfless 
pursuit of a revolutionary justice. The mental 
labour whereby Sartre accomplished this 
synthesis was perhaps not so great as that in- 
volved in writing, let alone reading, the 
Critique de la raison dlalectiqu*. A pattern of 
thought that is reiterated by every articulate 
terrorist cannot derive from the opaque justi- 
fication which Sartre provided for it. Sartre's 
Critique should perhaps be seen as an attempt 
at theology: a presentation of arcane reasons 
for an independently existing emotional 


which the traditional conceptions of Christian 
theology were explained in terms of a brilliant 
theory of psychological projection. Religion in 
general, Feuerbach argued, and Christianity in 
particular, can be seen as elaborate devices 
whereby man frees himself from the arduous 
task of self-improvement, by personifying his 
virtues and his communal life, and setting them 
up outside himself, in a transcendental realm, 
all possibility of access to which is barred to 
him. The evil of religion consists precisely in Its 
ability to sever man from bis possibilities, to 
alienate him from his fulfilment in “species 
being”, and to maintain him in a condition of 
slavery and subjection, the victim of his 
transcendental illusions. 

The success of Feuerbach's book - which 
influenced, in language, thought and outlook, 
the entire history of German nineteenth- 
century social thinking - is again to be seen, 
not in the fact that it explained the belief in 
God without also evincing it, but in the fact 
that the explanation served to focus a profound 
hostility to religion, and to represent faith as 
the root cause of the very evil for which it had 
always been offered as a remedy - the evil of 
guilt, or “original sin”. At the same time, the 
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Detail from one of Henri Stieriln‘s photographs In his A Cultural History of the Arabs (95pp. £7.95, 0 906053 
633), showing ceramic tile decoration In the Ben Yussef Madrosa, Marrakesh. 

tendency. Whether in its theological or In its thdory . seems to preserve one of the funda- 

spontaneous form, however, thjs tendency ? mental components of religious thinking. It 
shows the extraordinary ease with which disen- .offers us redemption, in a hew and “disen- 
chantment and the love of self can be combined ; chanted” fonn. Feuerbach, like Nietzsche and 
into a revolutionary purpose. The point iS - Mfirx, saw foe Christian religion as a barrier to 
perhaps familiar feowi the writings of Turgenev ; man's fulfilment, and man as containing within 
and Conrad, Nevertheless, it Is worth return- himself foe possibility of his. own salvation. 
Ing to: the gap between nihilism and revolu- Religion, far from being the palUatiyetoon- 
, tionary commitment remains as narrow today gjnri sin, tafa fact the cause of man s fall. Thus 

as it was a century ago, and foe spares which fly the theory continues to see , man s destiny as 

across it are as iciflammatory now as then. • • : Christianity sees . itj as a transition, from 
. Judaed ^“genealogy”, the Nietzschean and , innocence to fault to final r^demption. 
Marxian theories of Christian befief.aire far Feuerbach’s theofy not ohly displaces God 
from satisfactory. Nietzsche’s theory is inpom- ; from the explanation of religion; it also makes 
patible with the manifest truth that Christianity - ; God redundant, ly placing redemptive 
has provided such psychological space for foe •) capacity in the hands Dfman.A Mu&tim might 
strong and foe dominant as to allow foem to say foat this final ncgntion bf foe tcHgJOUS urge 
estabUsh empires throughout !■ foe world,:, i is the price, we have jiafd forthedea oflncarna- 
- Marx’s theory of religion — like his theory of so : tiotj- In feet, however, the secular faiths of our 
much else- is almost entirely trivial amount- ■ time constitute precisely e rsveraat of the doc- 
Ink to little, more than the indisputable claim tritif nf an forartiate God. They regard God as 

that religion survives, bpcause . it - fift. 1 deriving Ws nature and purpose from our own 
; dysfunclidnal Urv-r'^'"..''" , r : . ■ : activity.- It is not that God incarnat esbimself in 

V ’i dbiibt.ttljit wiy l»U«v“ wohW Be am, 

Mm ^ 'Sorjo« ny n« ,Zw= .he 

'Kientirio explanaUoq ^ ^ obstacleto foe“sp«des belflg ,, lhatwasof such 

■ con«m to FeueAscli. Rather, it ..em. toD, 
• preelsefy ' speiriM bojrij|, and Is tborieareat »tgn, mpur 

U ^ ^tp^V^m^^pe«; Debunking -dafiy business, that crefoturea whfr need 

hardly to be joined not only to pu<fo other, but to yir 
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foe most intuitively plausible: that religion is 
the voice of the species, which becomes articu- 
late in us, in order that we should more will- 
ingly obey it. The need for individual salvation 
is also the need to be reconciled with the com- 
munity; the need to overcome the reluctance to 
sacrifice; the need to be accepted back into the 
realm of love -love of mate, family, ancestors 
and progeny, love in particular of what has yet 
to be. (If you ask yourself why marriage is a 
sacrament and a vow before God, then you will 
instantly see the plausibility of such an ex- 
planation, as well as the real contribution made 
by religion to the happiness of man.) 

If you point to the actual unhappiness of 
modem man under the rule of secular doctrine ; 
if you mention the Holocaust, the Gulag and 
the ever-expanding system of enslavement 
which has been built from the new morality of 
Marx and Lenin; if yousay that here, for every- 
one to see, is the proof of original sin, and the 
evidence that man is after all not sufficient for 
his own redemption, failing most dismally in 
emancipating himself precisely when he seeks 
to free himself from God: if you say such 
things, a thousand excuses arc offered, and a 
thousand accusations made against the old 
transcendental faith. And il is Indeed right to 
insist that all human institutions - religion in- 
cluded - arc contaminated by man's vanity and 
Imperfection. Nevertheless, rathci than dis- 
miss the accusations that are made against the 
Marxian and the Nietzschean religions, we 
should look more closely, I belfeve, at what is 
peculiar about foe cruelties (hat have been 
perpetrated in the name of them - apart from 
the obvious feet of their astonishing scale. [ 

It seems to me that the morally derisive tea- : 
lure of the death camp- and of the totalitarian | 

system which engenders it - is its impersonal, 
cynical and scientific approach to the victims. j 
Systematic torture and murder become a 
bureaucratic task, for which no one is liable, 
and for which no one Is particularly to blame. 
Hannah Arendt wrote, in this connection, 
of a “banalization” of evil. It would be more 
appropriate to speak of a “depersonalization", 
a severance of evil from the network of per-- • 
zonal responsibility. The totalitarian system, . 

[ and the extermination camp, which is fts most 
sublime expression, are without the marks of 
. individual care. In such a system, human life is 
driven underground, and the precious ideas of 
freedom and responsibility - ideas without 
which our picture of man as a moral subject 
disintegrates entirely -have no public recogni- 
tion, and no place in foe administrative pro- 
cess. If it is so easy to destroy people In such a ■ 
system, it is because human life enters the 
public world already severed from its value! 

: I do not offer to prove, wfiat nevertheless j 

has bt^n^vidiy impreised oq me by my own 1 • 
study and experience, that this Impersonal ! 
i (and therefore ungovernable) evil is the true ■ 
legacy of the naturalistic view of man. Those 
very philosophies which enjoin us to place man : 
upon the throne from which God was taken . 

, - away for burial, have been most influential in 
creating the new image of man as an accident bf 
. nature, to whom nothing is either forbidden or -: 
permitted by any power beyond himself. God ' 
is an illusion; so too is the divine spark in mail. ■ 
Human freedom is nothing but an appearance 
. on the face of nature; beneath it rides the same 
implacable causality, the same sovereign indif- 
ference, which prepares death equally and un- : 

• ■ concernedly for all of us, and which tells us that 
1 beyond- death ihesc-k-octMag. This vision - , 

1 whose moral temper was captured sq perfectly . '* 
.•by Leopardi - is prerent, 'to some form 6r. > 
other, in almost ell truly modern literature and . 

, art.. It rises to brief and threatening glory In the 
revolutionary consciousness of Lenin. But, 

V. : even, foough it may clothe itself in Utopian 
ambitions, the very adoption of & “ Vnqralily of 
goals” serves further to feel Inner nihilism. 

The machine which ft «tlablisiied for (Jib effr, j 
qient production bf Utopia him, total licence to \ 
kill. Hefting is Sacred, and Its killings are not 
;murders (for which human individuals alone - 
are. liable) but 'liquidations”, Such istfie lUiitv •!, 
gfcal language of the religion of Antichrist /the ! 
religion which pnta mfiti'to God's place, acid yet 
; W^Icb; sees to nian only. the toprial organism, 

f;dto)dt5V»iy evaporating gobbetotflesh. *£*• V ? jj:"*' 
' It ft wrong, .however; to deBorihe die tp^eu*; ‘ 
■canted faiths of the ;Meridt^m|d ; foo 

rehean as' riUg|QiiK:^%b^ fi.v 

tibit^ Jbr. fo aydire<t #rt, “ ; ~ 1 - 
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contingent the absolute submission which is 
due to God. They also recall only one half - 
and the less vital half - of religious thinking. 
They preserve, in doctrinal form, the quest for 
man’s redemption, while scorning the sacred 
as a sign of man's incompetence. From this, I 
believe, stems the profoundly destructive 
character of these secular superstitions. 

The naturalistic explanations which threaten 
our sense of the sacred, threaten also the 
impulse of piety, upon which community and 
morality are founded. This is what Matthew 
Arnold foresaw on that “darkling plain”: the 
loss of piety, the loss of respect for what is holy 
and untouchable; and in place of them a 
presumptuous ignorance, fortified by science. 
We should ask ourselves, therefore, whether 
we really are constrained, by our scientific 
realism, to dismiss the sacred from our view of 
things. Perhaps we might yet be able to find in 
our lives some intimation of a transcendence 
that we can neither explain nor describe, but 
to which we must address ourselves through 
symbols. 

Kant argued that, while there is no place for 
the free being in the world described by sci- 
ence, our own self-awareness, without which 
no description of the world makes sense to us, 
forces upon us the idea that we are free. We 
live with two seemingly incompatible views of 
ourselves, and neither can be rejected without 
losing all title to objective knowledge. To see 
the world as scientifically explicable is to 
understand the object of knowledge; to see 
ourselves as free is to understand the subject. 
Subject and object exist in mutual inter- 
dependence, and each is nothing without the 
other. 

Kant's answer to the problem of freedom 
was not so much a solution as a suspension of 
the question. The mystery, he argued, could 
never be comprehended. All we can do by way 
of reconciling the perspective of freedom with 
the perspective of science is to suggest that they 
open on to a single reality. That which, to 
scientific explanation, appears lawlike and 
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caused, to the moral life seems free; and 
neither appearance is delusory. The perspective 
of freedom asks questions that are never asked 
by science. The “Why 7” of the free being seeks 
meanings, not causes. And from this search for 
meanings all value is derived. Freedom is the 
mysterious lining of the human organism, the 
subjective reality which gives sense and direc- 
tion to our lives. Yet the free being is 
incarnate, and to see the human life as a vehicle 
for freedom - to see a face where the scientist 
sees flesh and blood and bone - is to recognize 
that this, at least, is sacred, that this small piece 
of earthly matter is not to be treated as a means 
to our purposes, but as an end in itself. 

Kant’s theory of freedom shows us how we 
might understand the sacred and the miracu- 
lous. Our understanding of the miraculous is 
like our understanding of the person. When we 
see another’s smile we see human flesh moving, 
in obedience to impulses in the nerves. No law 
of nature is suspended in this process: we smile 
not in spite of, but because of, nature. 
Nevertheless, we understand a smile in quite 
another way: not as flesh, but as spirit, freely 
revealed. A smile is always more than flesh for 
us, even if it is only flesh. 

A miraculous event is one which wears, for 
us, a personal expression. We may not notice 
this expression, just as someone may stare at a 
portrait, see ail the lines and colours which 
compose it, and fail to see the face. Similarly, a 
sacred place is one in which personality and 
freedom shine forth from what is contingent, 
dependent and commonplace - from a piece of 
stone, n tree, or a patch of water. Here we 
approach a thought that Kant expressed rather 
differently, in The Critique of Judgment. There 
is an nttitude that we direct to the human 
person, and which leads us to see, in the human 
form, a perspective on the world that reaches 
from a point outside it. We may direct this very 
attitude, on occasion, to the whole of nature, 
and in particular to those places, things, events 
and artefacts where freedom has been real. 
The experience of the sacred is the sudden 


encounterwith freedom; it is the recognition of 
personality and purposefulness in that which 
contains no human will. In a place of martyr- 
dom, where the utmost personal freedom has 
been exercised in a final renunciation, the 
sense of the sacred is distilled, becoming 
the common property of all who have it in 
themselves to worship there. 

Religion is inseparable, in the end, from our 
sense of holiness - from our recognition that 
the meaning that we find in the human person 
exists also, in heightened and more awesome 
form, outside us, in places, times and artefacts: 
in a shrine, a gathering, a place of pilgrimage or 
prayer. Nothing in the scientific view of things 
forbids the experience of the sacred: science 
tells us only that this experience has a natural 
cause. Those who seek for meanings are 
indifferent to causes, and those who communi- 
cate with God through prayer should be no 
more cut off from him by the knowledge that 
the world does not contain him, than they are 
cut off from those they love by the knowledge 
that words, smiles and gestures are nothing but 
movements of flesh. 

It is difficult, however, to retain the sense of 
the sacred without the collective ritual which 
compels us to listen to the voice of the species. 
For the modern intellectual, who stands out- 
side the crowd, the memory of enchantment 
may be awakened more easily by art than by 
prayer. Yet art, properly understood, is a kind 
of prayer: it is an attempt to call the timeless 


and the transcendental to the scene of 
human incident. Hence Rilke’s viiioTJE ! 
new, almost private religion through wbA 2 1 
reign of the machine may be negated i 
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But being is still enchanted for us; in a ^ 
Places it remains a source, a play of 
Forces, which touches no one who fata un ^ 

and wood* 


Words still go softly out towards the unu^ 
And m™'’ .hmy, new fram 
Builds in useless space Its godly home. 


As Rilke showed in his life and poetry m 
Eliot in his, the restoration of the sacred ij* 
easy task. The point of intersection of fe 
timeless with time may not be an occupatici 
for the saint; but for those who are not haw 
measure saintly, it demands the wllfing » 
operation of a whole community. Aoi 
without the sacred, man lives In a depend 
ized world: a world where all is permitted, 
where nothing has absolute value. Uni, | 
believe, is the principal lesson of modem 
history, and if we tremble before It, [| fc 
because it contains a judgment on is. TV 
hubris which leads us to believe that stitnes 
has the answer to all our questions, that vent 
nothing but dying animals and that (be meat 
ing of life is merely self-affirmation, or ilbal 
the pursuit of some collective, ail-cmbradi^ 
and all too human goal - this redcleompenfr. 
tion contains already the punishment of dm 
who succumb to it. 
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Martin Gilbert’s The Holocaust h not primarily 
concerned with how Jews lived under the Nazis 
or with conditions in the concentration camps. 
Instead it focuses on how Jews died, on the 
exact circumstances of their extermination; it 
seeks to raise the dead from their anonymity 
and to give back to them their autonomy as 
well as the dignity of recognition, 
i . : •; Gilbert’s method is simple: he tells the facts 
about geqocide in chronological order, with a 
minimum of critical comment or no analysis at 
all, and then fleshes out these facts by para- 
phrases or lengthy quotations from eyewitness 
reports or contemporary commentary. That Is, 
he sketches in the outlines of what the Nazis 
undertook to do, and then lets “living voices” 
'"^ij-U^hoSLgenqcide was perceived and wit- 
ncssed by Jews and Bystanders.- Heaises pub- 
lished material, as well as diaries, court testi- 
mony (such as that from theEichmann trial), 
archival material (especially from Israel’s Yad 
- VasHem), in short, any kind of recollection he 
could find. 

. - His approach is thus largely anecdotal, and 
; the effect is cumulative. This is the Holocaust 
swn frpm Ue point of view . of Its victims, ndt 
a discussion '.of Nazi policies.- It makes no 
tetempt to .intrqduce ,<a broader perspective 
■■ than the suffering of ( these victims, and it 
■ achieves its extr^ordlhary! effect through that 
! ; ‘ Very . limitation. I suppose It is ppssible to fault 
. • the bpok for precisely what majcei.it riveting, It 
.. offers’ no interpretation 6f the events, presents 
~ rio new ii^SIS^ or thepry of ; what brought 
Cjtoout the, Worst outVreak;of 5ri flSdirJ tiSE in 







whatever can be quoted, to recall whatewtu 
be recalled about their last months, weds, 
hours, is a way of making historiography sene 
as a memorial service for the dead. Somettoa 
all we learn is that a certain person waiaWf 
the victims of a certain town. Hie penoJa 
question may or may not be menlloaed* 
second time, but in either case the nameadi 
nothing to the episode that is being told- At 
first I merely registered the inelevancy 
flaw in tho writing. But these “loose tejr. 
occur too frequently. It rather seeim tluri* 
generous naming of names Is pad of the i® 1 
or’s effort to restore the identities of 
who, stripped of their clothes andnumbete 
by tattoo, had been buried In ipass 
One drawback of the anecdotal ippww 
lies in the focus on instances of bniUfitymnoa 
sadistic enjoyment on the part ofth*®**. ; 
tioneis. For while such outbursts of hatww 
the stuff of which the old pogroms 
to emphasize them tends to blur tW • 
the Holocaust could have 
without a single sadistic impulse- Tm 
novel, the truly chilling aspect offllL^ 
“war against the Jews”. GilbmW WJ” 
stresses Individual acts of . 

were ajicowsary ingredient of the Pfflgw 
of extermination. ‘I'do-noMhfok 1^ f ■ ^ 
Enthusiasm for killing jews 
necessary for the success of iheFhw 
1 and probably not always available. ■ a ", 
ness to carry out orders, .oven ^ . . , 
willingness; was just os effective. ^ 

. One of Gilbert’s recun^nt tb^^^' 
there Were many individual jW ft 
hnd defiance, most Qfwhlra.now^!, ^ 
unrecorded, because tbpsa JKTaj 

them 1 were instantly ldU^, art *1 
not always survive to 1 teifth e gji 

personal 1 acts of rebellion ^ 
lowed, by rates reprisals; 50 ^ ffS.nr 
good reasons for refraining 

isOTe ; at stake here ; is tpar for toe 

Years 1 Jews the wofld'o^Y 


i- us consider one of the most important, 
iat Infrequently mentioned, events in the 
S«of European culture: the merging of the 
ST of the Bible with the Neoplatonists’ 

' or One. Moses and Plotinus brought 
Serf Abraham and Parmenides talking 
Tj_ or conversing with - the same Being? 
Ttis might seem utterly unimaginable if we 
intlo locate ourselves in the heaven of pure 
rtMjis and disregard for a moment the actual 
pried process; and yet this is precisely what 

kwe** 1 ' 

TV word "event” is not quite proper, of 
gait. For it has been a long series of cultural 
duguthat has never come to, and probably 
tier will end with, a satisfactory completion. 
Ik wy nature of language resists this 
(oAsccace of the God of Abraham, Isaac and 
bob, God the Father of Jesus and the Father 
(fdof os, with the impersonal ultimate entity 
telbe disciples of Academia speculated upon 
beceaturies. Above all, it is arguable that the 
tan spiritual energies which governed the 
carchfor the Ultimum, on the one hand, and 
bribe divine legislator and protector, on the 
ta, were not only different but Incongruous 
ad Independent from each other. 

Run the second century ad onwards the 
Sfcalitory, both the Old and the New Testa- 
mi, was gradually converted into an impos- 
agnetaphyslcal edifice, and the simple, easily 
fclgible speech of the prophets and of Jesus 
naked Into the austerely abstract idiom of 
tel philosophers. This conversion was 
pohbly an essentia] precondition of Christ- 
m/s success in invading the spiritual world 
dW educated classes of the Roman Empire, 
i my in which none of its competitors 
mg the religious movements then in exist- 
ed proved capable of doing. To say this is to 
Hi (somewhat dubious) homage to philo- 
enu that important spiritual muta- 
nt involve the metamorphoais of educated 
W of society, and are not successful unless 
kjhave a philosophical background. 

Apart from St John’s Gospel, the doctrinal 
HAnuation of the Christian message can be 
N, to be sure, in dogmatic symbols, espe- 
% those related to the Trinity and Christ- 
*0. established by the first ecumenical 
**fo-thc Njcene, Constantinopolitao aod 
gnu - but above all in theological and 
works of the early Fathers and 
Indeed in the very emergence of 
philosophy"; a prodigy which would 
■nbecn probably no less an abomination to 
foiMt was subsequently to be to the 
""wto-century anti-dialecticians and to the 
fct reformers °f the sixteenth century.. The 
of philosophy in the Christian world 
JWjhat to employ. human reason and hu- 
7“«!jcin trying to fathom the divine myster- 
‘wxmicd t o a godless hubris; we ought to 


Jn humility, with, the simple lan- 
^otScrlpture.and not exercise our curios- 


| philosophizing which is pagan by 
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ever, really know more about God when we 
construct the abstract notion of the Absolute 
and infer from this notion its (or his) logically 
inescapable properties? 

God is sometimes angry and revengeful, 
sometimes merciful and gentle; he is hurt by 
our iniquities and he deplores the unfaithful- 
ness of his people; occasionally he regrets his 
past decisions; he wants us to fear and to love 
him; he makes us pious and kind, but he can 
also harden our hearts; he punishes children 
for their parents’ wrongdoings, and his pati- 
ence is by no means inexhaustible: every 
reader of the Bible knows that. Hie Absolute, 
on the other hand , is perfectly Immutable, per- 
fectly simple, timeless, self-contained, self- 
sufficient, impassible; no relationships with 
anything else but itself (himself) can alter its 
(his) imperturbable unity, and in this sense 
those relationships cannot be real to it (him). 

Theologians used to explain this linguistic 
incongruity: God, in bis revealed word, em- 
ploys a language which is adjusted to human 
mental capacities, he presents himself to us as 
if he were a powerful king, in many ways simi- 
lar to us - time-bound, affected by emotions, 
deliberating over the best course he should 
take in ruling his subjects, caring about them, 
castigating them but needing them as well, not 
unlike the way in which human creatures need 
children. This explanation seems to imply, 
however, that while the language of the revela- 
tion really is within the limits of our mind, the 
philosophers’ pretentious slang is not: it is no- 
thing but an attempt to express something that 
is fundamentally inexpressible, to invent words 
which may give us a spuriously satisfying sense 
of dominating the Infinite intellectually, but 
which are in fact meaningless in terms of our 
experience. Even if they are logically coherent, 
they are as empty as a deductive system of 
which the basic terms are in no way related 
to our intellectual Intuition: they can be 
manipulated but are not understood. 

That God is ineffable is, of course, dogmati- 
cally stated; but this truth served theologians 
mainly as a means whereby they could protect 
themselves from possible logical criticism, 
rather than as an encouragement to impose 
restraint on their speculation. 

‘The scholastics were indeed troubled for 
centuries by the intractable problems which 
the' idea of the Absolute, after it converged 
with the image of the biblical God, had fate- 
fully generated. The Absolute is by definition 
perfectly simple: no parts, no separable 
aspects, no differentiation can really subsist in 
It; nothing can affect it in any way. Con- 
sequently, It is impossible for It to know any- 
thing but itself; in other words, it |s logically 
bound to be what it . knows. How then can It 
know particular finite creatnrps? Or con- 
tingent events? Or evt!7 Does it become itself 
finite, contingent, evU? Whichever way we 
turn. It goes wrong: either it does not know 
anything but itself, and then to call it omni- 
scient makes no sense; or it does, and then its 
simplicity is destroyed. Therefore we take re-, 
fuge in saying (hat. God is inscrutable. (All 
right, he is; so why do we not want to draw 
■' conclusions from this .obviptis -truth?) Thom- 
ists, Scotists; nominalists were; to squabble 
endlessly, over these issues. ■ • . 

Onraipotence Is another attribute of tne 
Absolute. We can imagine a divine Being who 
is immeasurably, more powerful than we: he 
can move mountains, order the Sun to ; nan, 
- efush the Earth and shape the human race frqra 
the dust. Blit' what is it to be litenmy, un- 
ie&trictediy.Alpughty? Can God alter the pas(7 
- On he order that two and two equaUeventeen 
-rather than four? Can he knpwall the digits 
the decimal', expansion bf pi? Om he convert a 
sin into a virtiie? Can he forgive the Devil? 

lie Absolute is timeless, arid Apt .werlssfr 
Inifc Again, / we can think. . of an : everlasting 
being which', pan infallibly predict the futtrt 

, arnj kebpsin memoryeverythingth^t 
happened. A being which is timeless and thf« 
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ion "an attribute of the Absolute” is a conces- 
sion to the clumsiness of human language , as it 
suggests separable qualities in the ineffable 
unity - we stumble on antinomies, which we 
can usually patch up, to be sure, but can never 
solve. If we try to be consistent when talking 
about the Absolute, we soon realize that - in 
keeping with our normal way of thinking - it 
cannot be a person, cannot be God who loves 
us, helps us, rewards or punishes. How can 
Christian theology have it both ways, without 
simply escaping from what its critics call 
contradiction into what theologians call a 
mystery? 

And yet the matter is less simple than the 
arguments just cited might suggest. It is not 
theologians who invented the eternally elusive 
concept of the Absolute. This concept 
emerged as a result of what may be called an 
intellectual compulsion of minds - and there is 
never a shortage of them in the human race - to 
pursue questions to the very end. After all, to 
ask “Where did the world come from?” is as 
natural as it is for -a four-year-old to ask 
“Where do babies come from?”, and both 
questions are perfectly reasonable. To nnswer 
that babies are found in cabbage-patches in 
France and are brought by storks in many other 
countries may not satisfy the curiosity of the 
child's senrehing mind; it will go on pressiug: 
how do storks get those babies? It is the same 
with the Big Stork. Having been told “God 
created the world", curious people will keep 
asking: “And who created God?” They arc 
told that God has not been created; not that he 
just happened not to have a creator, but that it 
was logically impossible for him to have been 
created-or that his essence involves existence. 
Everything else follows from this identity and 
we are already in trouble: what is logically 
necessary existence? 

But we can get into the same difficulty with- 
out passing by way of the God-person and the 
act of creation, but by trying rather the oppo- 
site itinerary. Many people, all through the 
centuries, simply could not make sense of the 


fact of existence without being mentally 
coerced, so to say, into admitting that there 
must be something that, in contrast to the con- 
tingent, corruptible and finite creatures we 
know from experience, is bound to exist, is 
self-explanatory and self-sufficient. The irres- 
istible temptation to think of this “something” 
lends to a vexing problem: how could this 
something have been responsible for the crea- 
tion of the universe, granted that it cannot, by 
definition, engage in a real, causal relationship 
(with anything else but itself) without annihi- 
lating its self-enclosed perfection? Platonists 
invented various levels of emanation in order 
to cope with this obstacle, but no matter how 
many levels they might construct, they could 
not do away with (he basic incompatibility be- 
tween the notion of the Absolute and the idea 
of creation; it appeared that to be incapable of 
having been created amounted to being incap- 
able of creating as well. Again, from the Abso- 
lute thus conceived to a loving God-creator the 
path seemed to be blocked. If he is Plato's 
powerful demiurge, we are still In' the dark 
about his connection with tho ultimate source 
of being. 

Readers of Plotinus know that his unspeak- 
able One retains something of personal life: it 
is benevolent. It wants us to return to its 
all-encompassing unity. Other Platonists, both 
before and after Plotinus - from Speuslppus 
to Damascius - were not prepared to make 
this concession. There is nothing recognizably 
personal in their Absolute; it cannot be 
called good or loving (or God) without its sim- 
plicity being destroyed. The greatest Platonisl 
of modern times - perhaps the last great 
Platonist - Benedict de Spinoza, was equally 
consistent; his God cannot be a person in any 
sense, he does not care a damn about our 
affairs, he cannot make choices between va- 
rious options, he cannot reciprocate our love. 
But neither could Spinoza explain, hard as he 
tried, how finite creatures are conceivable at 
all, given the indivisible unity of Substance. 

Briefly then: the world does not explain it- 
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self. The Absolute does not explain the world. 
A persona] God, if he explains the world, is not 
the Absolute. 

There is, no doubt, a radical difference be- 
tween asking about the origin of babies and 
looking for the germ of the world, because “the 
world” in this context is another word for 
“everything” , and some philosophers simply 
forbid us to ask questions about “everything", 
let alone about everything’s origin; they decree 
that the origin of everything is a non-concept. 
Physicists, most fortunately, have not been de- 
terred by the philosophers’ prohibition. Some 
of them now tell us that the ti ni verse did indeed 
emerge ex nlhilo. Still, even if they admit chat 
one cannot do without the idea of creation, it is 
most unlikely, even inconceivable, that they 
could ever - using their mathematical tools - 
come up with the concept of personal 
providence. 

There are two separate aspects to human 
spiritual life; they are vaguely related, but by 
no means necessarily linked to each other. 
People reach the Absolute - or believe they do 
- as a result of their intellectual need for a 
logically necessary, self-supporting foundation 
of existence as such, of the very act of existing. 
There is no way they can communicate with it, 
and no need for such communication. They 
communicate with God, who protects them, 
provides them with rules of conduct, gives 
them the feeling that their lives have meaning 
and a hope that their misfortunes and suffering 
will turn out not to be in vain, all the evidence, 
or apparent evidence, to the contrary not- 
withstanding, 

Most Christians do not need to bother about 
such questions; they pray to, worship and trust 
the Lord, rather than a nameless abyss about 
which every word uttered is bound to be 
wrong. Christian philosophers, however, can 
never be satisfied with being no more than 
worshippers; they search for purely intellectual 
understanding and they try to separate it from 
the act of worship. They have devised a num- 
ber of strategies to cope with the problem of an 
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Absolute which is at the same time a person 
(and personal life as we know it cannot be 
understood without being contrasted with 
others' personal life). Some, like pseudo- 
Dionysius, aver that all statements about God 
have no theoretical content whatever; they are 
to encourage us to worship him, but they give 
us no knowledge, since no knowledge about 
God, save the negative (what he is not), is 
accessible. Others, like Nicholas of Cusa, 
argue that in thinking of God - and of Infinity 
of any kind, for that matter - the principle of 
contradiction is not applicable, unlike In the 
knowledge of finite entities. Still others, like 
Meister Eckhart, boldly try to go to the bottom 
(or the top) of the idea of Godhead, without 
fearing the paradoxical results. The masters of 
the schools, on the other hand, abhorred para- 
doxes; they elaborated the notion of a personal 
God who shares all the virtues of the Absolute, 
and, inevitably, (he very logic of their thought 


sucked them down into the bottomless pit of 
ever more unmanageable mysteries. 

The God of the worshippers - as opposed to 
the philosophers’ God - reasserted his pre- 
sence on both sides of the great sixteenth- 
century conflict between Humanism and Re- 
formation. This was a great relief after what 
many people felt had been the intellectual 
torture-sessions of late scholasticism. We were 
told again that to scrutinize the divine essence 
is a sterile exercise, that we should go back to 
the Bible and seek in it our way to salvation, 
that God, in his revealed word had given us 
enough light and enough knowledge about 
himself, and enough is enough; whatever is 
relevant to our conduct, our eternal life, is 
clear and within the reach of our reason, and all 
the dizzying speculations of theologians bring 
more harm than profit. 

The Absolute has never ultimately been ex- 
pelled from secular philosophizing, but our 
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Translations need revision because of develop- 
ments in scholarship and new discoveries 
which influence the understanding of particu- 
lar texts. The French Bible de Jerusalem, to 
which the English Jerusalem Bible , originally 
published in 1966, was deeply indebted, 
appeared in a revised edition in 1973. The New 
Jerusalem Bible still relates to the French by 
following it In most instances where alternative 
interpretations of the original languages are 
possible. But, unlike its predecessor, it works 
direct from the original, using the French 
guide to scholarship rather than to translation. 


A Serial Publicafion of Idea: 
m Contemporary Culture 
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It attempts a degree of uniformity - key words 
being normally given the same translation in all 
their occurrences (as in the Revised Version, 
useful as a crib) - though this must be regarded 
as a doubtful procedure since it implies a uni- 
formity of use , of the same word in all contexts, 
that makes no more sense in ancient Hebrew 
and Greek than It does in contemporary Eng- 
lish. It also goes rather against the very proper 
stress by Henry Wansbrough, OSB, the 
General Editor, on the avoidance of para- 
phrase - some contemporary English versions 
err very seriously in this respect, forcing one 
meaning on a text where doubt may well exist. 

Stricter adherence to the original is designed 
to bring out differences and similarities in 
parallel texts, as in Kings/Chronicles and the 
first three Gospels, though the pressures of 
harmonization, often at work in translations, 
- are in fact observable in the Hebrew and Greek 

texts as we have them preserved, so that deter- 
mining distinctions is often a delicate matter of 
textual criticism. It is claimed for this revision 
that “Quotations from the Old Testament 
found in the New have the same form in both”, 
a procedure which would seem to contradict 
the principle of accurate translation of each 
text where it appears. Acts 1:20 has “Reduce 
; his encampment to ruin / and leave his tent 
unoccupied”, where Psalms 69:25; which Is 
; being quoted,, tats “Reduce their encampment 
to riiin / aiid leave v feeir tents un tenanted’ 1 , 
acknowledging th^f the passage fn its new con- 
text requires the shift from plural to singular. 
But the word *tent*in Acts fads no equivalent 
in the Greek and is ah unnecessary, modifica- 
tion Of the perfectly good .meaning “Let his 
home bp dese;ted 1 with po one at *U living in 
• ir. It is an impOTtantprindplp of inner- biblical 
interpretation feat t^xts shift, and feat quota- 
;;ta e*piiot be rigidly tfegnguished from alfe- 
: ™’>. w Wch;iteriMpa Father Wansbrough’s 
> editorial polfey-.falfe fo recognize. ' / - * J, 
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talnty of form and of its unacceptafadSty ■ ^ 
some circles; but it Is an Insoluble probleni 
The changes now made will need to be letted, 3 
but reading the text one may observe thetanc ] 
vigour and concreteness of expression, ad a j 
strong sense of rhythm In the poetic passqct \ 
Sampling in Psalms and Job and Isaiah shorn , 
forthrightness of language that Is fitting to the -i 
concision of Hebrew poetry. There Is a vivid * 
contrast with the simplicity of narrative style la 1 
the parables; and another contrast with the 
strongly persuasive style appropriate to tie ! 
epistles. 

Matching this is the often modest but usefd 1 
updating of the introductions to the bibbed | 
books and their better printing and subdirid- 1 
ing. Hie Jerusalem Bible took a bold step fa 
providing in these introductions and notes I fe 
stantial and informative Indications of IteP**! 
ture of the books and of the problems of brier-, i 
pretation. The new edition has removed toee; j 
polemical passages - directed partly to mden 
for whom the critical scholarship of the tat ; . 
centuries still fell under the shadow of pfil ■ 
anxiety, an anxiety strongly bit yet fat to# , 
religious circles both Christian rand JewfckW ; 
outmoded by the advance of synpsfefc’j 
scholarly work. At some points, changes Re- 
flect a proper recognition that this traolsb# , j 
1 is used by readers of other religious P 0 *^ 
sioris and of none, wife some- toning ; *** | 
Christian claims made as -if they. 
evident; Thcgains arecons^«abte I wjikD?| 
. presentation remains modestly 
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r^day seem that WiUiam Empson’s 
ShGod (1961, revUed 1965, and yet 
Simplified as late as 1981) inaugurated a 
In British culture, a period in which 
Lfoiof religious belief would move back- 
and at first imperceptibly - 
E* reoccupying a central position from 
before they had been dislodged, 
iltfaui seemed irreversibly. To many, be- 
Lsiod unbeUevers alike, who understood 
wtEopson had taken Paradise Lost as a text 
rift to Inveigh against the Christian God, 
dfcjefora against Christianity in all its 
^through the ages, it must have seemed, 
•jeebapsitseems still, that this was a simple 
Jdteste or else an amusing anachronism, 
the unspoken compact of mutually 
ggaytuous tolerance by which believer and 
ritfcm had long ago agreed to tie down 
pfer, Something like this is suggested 
m boating computation that we owe to 
WDodaworth in “Empson of Yokefleet", 
&a Review, xciii 3 (1985): “Of the first 
•hd essays published in the annual Milton 
Mbs only six refer to Milton's God, though 
fcjiwe all written well after its first appear- 
K l iod they come for the most part with a 
id garnish of annotation.” Empson's book 
Inght not just eccentric (as it certainly is, 
idhis books), but also indecorous, a piece 
M manners. But of course Empson meant 
apiy that the tacit compact between be- 
niod unbeliever must be abandoned, he- 
arth intellectually disgraceful: the issue as 
twn Christian belief and unbelief is too 
pun! to be smuggled away under the 
AAough civilly serviceable formula “Live 
dtative’*. 

Enpson's challenge has not yet been taken 
f-W.asat any time through the lastquarter- 
*y, it Is generally assumed that social 
ftwing, working through political and 
Wsjrilive or else (where necessary) 
fei action, can solve and heal social and 
bbgical divisions. There was a Benthamite 
fc Id Empson which believed this. But public 
for instance in Northern Ireland, 
■to have vindicated Empson's undeclared 
■pfion that social conflicts are on the con- 
■jietaphysical, or at least are conceived to 
J*. wry bitterly, by the parties in conflict; 
itasuch antagonisms can be handled and 
J«d only by recognizing the metaphys- 
Mjiension to the contending allegiances, 
■^antagonisms , the one between believer 
•wcliwer • however it may be muffled by 
JjfeWlity of English social life (Itself re- 
■J of late as only a frail prophylactic), 
foe. most crucial and potentially the 
*Qpiosive in a nation which now includes 
"““wkos, Hindus, Sikhs and Rastafa- 
JMwll as Christians, Jews, atheists and 
J**; Already when Empson’s- book. 
JJJJj fo® preoccupation with Christian 
SSj* fo® Christian Church in the poetry 
Jones and John Betjeman, R. S. 
Geoffrey Hil! and C; H. Sisson - 
jWerem poets, not all of them believers, 
the Wqy to being prominent and 
J*“[j-:(!tilmed In with Empson’s polemic 
s—^ted. it-. as timely. H1 b book arid 
^lajcen together; helped to defuse the 
T^hjf.at least assuming once again that a 
J* fcme kind is what British people of 
Jf'^r have a right to get heated 
against... • ^ ' 

— States the, situation is dif-. 
more nebulous. If w6 staxt with 
wain Empson, we arb condemned to a 
U tor Eropson was.'in eyery- 

gJjJJJJ 1 1® the deliberately unbuttoned 
pr08e ’ ® 8efeQel y bisular person, 
^fatytfriti^.thoughit treats him 
Hkniiff 6 ? 1 has usual *y considered him, quit* 
Ij. “8Vi.il a foreign correspondent for 
“New Critics” . (Accordingly one 
feom n5 lw man y of fe® hundred Miltonlsts 
““worth inspected were American;) 
*^n,h« r t' lhan tlie New Critics, against 
!•) crin ■ c • ge Oft®o laid, American liter- 
ant * since the New 

as sunled or : tried to create for 
jbfe] aD ® n “tonomous realm gntiaeptically 
whefeer religious 
W, n .','^ lere are, for instance, American 
hes; but their Marxism is tjiproughly 


speculative and theoretical - it involves no- 
body in any social or political action.) Empson 
was bitterly opposed to all such enterprises: 
for him, when “God” appeared in a poem, the 
name was not just a word in a poem but had 
implications for human behaviour beyond the 
behaviour of reading (or writing) poems. On 
the other hand, the United States is culturally 
much larger and more various than European 
observers recognize. Whether they know it or 
not, they mostly apprehend American culture 
only as refracted through the special distorting 
lens of New York . It is America that sponsors a 
respectable journal, Christianity and Lit- 
erature, currently edited from the Roman 
Catholic University of Notre Dame; and it is 
notable that when a British scholar, Michael 
Edwards wrote Towards a Christian Poetics 
(reviewed in the TLS, December 21, 1984), he 
went for a publisher to the same section of the 
Midwest, Eerdmans, of Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan - a house previously identified largely with 
Dutch Calvinism. Notre Dame, and Calvin 









A detail from the George Hesket stone (1 747) In the 
Congregational Churchyard, Charleston, reproduced 
from Early Gravestone Art in Georgia and South 
Carolina fry Diana Williams Combs (246pp. Athens 
GA: University of Georgia Press; distributed In the 
UK by Eurospan. $35. 0820307882). 

College in Grand Rapids - these were institu- 
tions that Empson might have respected, as 
opponents worthy of his steel. 

Empson’s insularity cannot safely be called 
“British". Dodsworth agrees with Empson’s 
friend Graham Hough (in the London Review 
of Books, June 21 - July 4, 1984) that Empson 
was intransigently, indelibly, perhaps help- 
lessly, English, When Milton's God was pub- 
lished,^ great Irish poet, Austin Clarke, was at 
the height of his powers, arid writing prollficai- 
ly. The combination in Clarke of obsessive 
anticlericatism with firm ■ adherence to his 
Church - a phenomenon common enough in 
Roman Catholic societies - just cannot be ex- 
plained In Empson’s categories, nor in the ex- 
perience of the English generally. The Irish, 
the Welsh, even the Scots, had never doubted 
that God- was something to get heated about. 
Among the cultures of the British Isles It was 
peculiarly English culture that had been^se- 
cuiarized- Em{»on aimed to pnsh that secular 
izatiort farther, to the point where it was com- - 
plete. But in the.long run fee effect may have 
been just the opposite: to provOke the English r 
reader into recognizing fearthe English too, 
however he may dislike the fact, are still a 
Christian nation; In feat case, as r*ouscon. 
cems very gradually move near 

Of English concerns^ the EngUsh: .nadenfe® 

vffitta.-cu begin to brid^.^e gulFjha^has 

yawned betweeiT’him and'W^.-W^J ' 

Scottish- writers: , On , the other hand, if that^ .. 
reader persiste^ fo regardirig^God* ai a mere . . 

vaouiut! In <%«*« 1 


with a father-figure that the rest of us can not do 
without. More to the point, because more 
generally dispersed, is the disposition to fill in 
the vacuum left by “God” with sentiments 
or concepts of “caring”, of “concern”, of 
“Charity”. Curiously, in view of Dissenting 
Protestantism's centuries-old debate about 
salvation by works against salvation by faith, 
this substitution, by which the best Christian is 
he or she who operates most diligently and 
humanely as a “social worker", has taken hold 
particularly amongtheDissentingor (in British 
terms) Nonconformist communions. 

Out of one such communion came the poem 
Briggflatts (1966), which some of us regard as 
the greatest written in English since 1950. Basil 
Bunting's Quakerism has been little heeded. 
Though his whisky-drinking and richly verna- 
cular and amorously wide-ranging persona 
may seem to set him outside the circuit of the 
Society of Friends, there is no evidence that he 
ever forswore the sectarian allegiance that 
caused him as an eighteen-year-old to register 
for military service, precisely so as to declare 
himself a conscientious objector and so to 
serve a prison term, thereby earning the often 
professed admiration of Ezra Pound. (That 
was at the end of the First World War; quixoti- 
cally, Bunting insisted on serving with zest in 
several theatres of the Second World War.) It 
is not for nothing that Bunting named his 
masterpiece after the second-oldest Quaker 
meeting-house in England. And little as his 
fellow Free Churchmen seem to have realized 
it, all of his poetry can be seen as n Dower of 
Dissenting Protestantism. As he explained 
later to an interviewer in 1977, 

Quakerism Is a form of mysticism no doubt , in that It 
doesn't put forward any logical Justification what- 
ever, only the justification of experience. It is 
comparable pretty easily with a pantheistic notion of 
the universe .... What you believe is your own 
affair so long as you follow out the process of simply 
waiting quietly and emptying your mind of every- 
thing else to hear what they would call in their own 
language the voice of God in your inside. We don’t 
u*e that kind of language nowadays, but it iB a sim- 
pler one than the various psychological phrases 
which we would use. 


vacuum in uwwjw®- v ± . • • - . i , . 

i how Bmpseih ^ a ^evo!ehti^re$^pd G^)i fee 
1 reader is cut off from participating, . 
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' vSm-God" hu duly been «W*y«rto». • 
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This suggests feet all Bunting’s poetry is 
written In obedience to what Dissenters have 
always called “the . inner voice”. And Christ- ; 
ians more hag-ridden and apprehensive than 
Bunting will undefstandably want, for.a God ■ 
who will judge them to salvation or perdition, a 
theos less easily blurred into pan-lkeos. They 
will prudently go for that to G. K. Chesterton , j 
or to the author of Four Quartets, If not ,to 
professional theologians or their pwnfethere.in j 
God, 1 their priests. It's clear, . however, . 
Why Bunting wanted to keep so far away from ■ . j 
dogma:! tied as he was by human affections to 
Iran, and to classical Persian culture; he wanted • 
aGod featwas.asjnucH the- God of 
Godot Christendom. Accordingly when God, 
who is never named in Briggflatts, nevertheless 
makes his presence felt in the poem (at ife 
dead centre), he does so in a context that Is 
very insistently Persian and: therefore, for' ■■ 
most readers, of Engfeh, obscure. It was ; 

prindpalty from jFirdabsi's Shahnaaieh lhtit 
Bunting' took the legend o^ hoW Aidxantfcrof ; \ 
Macedon, ctipibing a iacred mo«ntain alorie; . 
encountered fee anget Isrtfel:. . ■< j’:' *... 

holds while day ■>' '' K .‘ 
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dll fee teerhing star reflected . \ 
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Carlo Ginzburg first discussed the “Warburg 
School” of art -historical interpretation in 
an article entitled "From A. Warburg to 
E. H. Gombriph: Notes on a problem of 
method”. The "school” has become identified 
with the reconstructive technique of icono- 
graphy, which Erwin Panofsky has defined as 
concerned with “conventional subject matter”. 
In other words, iconography is implicitly dis- 
tancing and contextualizing, the assumption 
being that the conventional “language" of im- 
ages is closed to us without the labours of the 
iconographer. Through these labours, recog- 
nizable forms become saints, gods or allegor- 
ies; apparent events become episodes from his- 
tory or poetry, pointing to another world, to 
the uses and activities of another age. 

Iconography raises problems of its'own. but 
more serious questions arise at the next level of 
interpretation, which Panofsky has called “ico- 
nological”. It is at this level that the past to 
which art belongs is most fully characterized. 
Panofsky never provided a satisfactory defini- 
tion of “iconology", and. In his essay, Ginz- 
burg examined the practices by which such 
characterizations were in fact made in art-his- 
torical Interpretation. Following Gombrich, 
Ginzburg rejected the “physiognomic" idea 
that the forms of art themselves express the 
Inwardness of the artist by whom they were 
made or the spirit of the age in which they were 
created and dismissed as arbitrary or circular 
the iconological methods of Edgar Wind and 
Panofsky. If iconography implies a lost con- 
text, the context in which Panofsky located art 
was made up of the traditions of intellectual, 
religious and cultural history, and it was at this 
level that he also located the deepest signifi- 
cance of art. 

Ginzburg's preference was for another, 
more concrete and political notion of context, 
which he addresses in The Enigma of Piero 
(first published in Italy, in 1981^ under the title 
Indaginisu Piero), it too is ah essay in art- 
historical method, addressed at once to- more 
goneral problems and to the thicket of scholarship 


the patronage of the picture. When we know 
that it was painted for the Camaldolite abbey 
of Borgo San Sepolcro, that Ambrogio 
Traversari was Abbot-General of the 
Camaldolite order and a major participant in 
the Council of Florence, then we are able to 
decide in favour of this explanation and reject 
others. Since Traversari died in 1439, we are 
also provided with an approximate date for the 
painting, and a problem of chronology is 
solved in the bargain. 

The patron with whom Ginzburg is princi- 
pally concerned is the Aretine humanist 
Giovanni Bacci. Bacci, although a minor fi- 
gure, moved in the highest humanist circles, 
and provides the fixed point around which the 
whole complex argument of these interlocking 
essays moves. Not only was he close to 
Traversari, he was dose to Piero's patron of 
the 1450s, Sigismondo Malatesta, and is 
thought to have introduced Piero to his best- 
known patron, Federico da Montefeltro, the 
notch-nosed Duke of Urbino. Sometime after 
1452, the Bacci family commissioned the 
Legend of the True Cross cycle in San Frances- 
co in Arezzo, the change in style from the 
retardataire paintings in the vault to Piero’s on 
the walis marking the transition of generations 
from father to humanist son - once again 
Giovanni - who must have recommended the 
young painter to his father. The same network 
of relations leads to Ginzburg's interpretation 
of Piero’s much-interpreted “FJagellation". 
There, it is argued, Giovanni Bacci is the figure 
on our right in the large foreground trio, and 
is shown delivering cardinal's vestments to 
Bessarion in Constantinople in 1440. The 
actual flagellation of Christ in the background 
records.Bessarion’s response on that occasion 
and his justification of his accepting a cardinal- 
ate in the Western Church. The Eastern 
Christians (Christ) suffer at the hands of John 
VIII Palaeologus (Pilate) and the Turks. The 
painting was made some twenty years after the 
events it commemorates as part of an appeal 
for a new crusade, Constantinople having 
fallen in 1453. The haunting angel figure separ- 
ating Bessarion and Bacci is identified as 
Buonconte da Montefeltro, illegitimate son of 
Federico, student of Bessarion and fair flower 
of Italian humanist education, cut down by the 
plague In 1458 at the age of seventeen. 

These essays differ from earlier interpreta- 
tions of Piero's painting in being grounded in a 
more systematic view of history, set out In 
other dimensions in the essay on “• 


of style is significant in its visible difference 
from the less developed or positively resistant 
styles of peripheral and subject places. As a 
progressive artist affiliated with major courts, 
Piero was closely involved with power, an in- 
volvement evident both in the circumstances in 
which his art was made and in its subject- 
matter. This view directs attention to actual 
persona] and political relations, and it is within 
such a framework that historical and visual 
dues are utilized. Sense may be made, for 
example-, of the pentimenti which slightly re- 
contour the skull of Giovanni Bacd by arguing 
that correction occurred when the patron was 
once again available for “matching”. Although 
it is certainly the case that the making of works 
of art is enmeshed in all kinds of real circum- 
stances, insistence on this kind of concreteness 
takes on a momentum of its own, and some- 
times seems to convince by a kind of vividness 
rather than by force of argument. This together 
with the overall application of spare logical 
rales has the somewhat paradoxical effect of 
making arguments seem to have been proven 
and leads the author to suggest that questions 
are closed that will no doubt be debated as long 
as these issues continue to be of interest. 

Ginzburg is concerned in this book with ico- 
nography, and also with connoisseurship and 
chronology as they relate to political context. 
Even though art historians working on Piero 
have also concentrated on these issues, it is not 
clear that everything properly art-historical is 
encompassed in them. For instance, like many 
critics of Piero’s art, Ginzburg notes its 
“Greek” character. Quite understandably, he 
does not wish to explain this by appealing to 
“unverifiable iconological interpretations” or 
to “ahistorical invocations” of spiritualistic 
forces like “those visual springs which flow 
forever underground”, the last phrase a quota- 
tion from Roberto Longhi, He believes that 
Piero's penchant for things Greek should be 
explained instead by the “social network in 
which they took form", Piero's “stylistic 
choices” and his devising of a style that looked 
significantly Greek to fifteenth-century Ita- 
lians and still looks Greek to us today, how- 
ever, points beyond patronage (even if some 
choices may have been made by patrons) to 
other art-historical problems. Problems which 
are, in their own way, as real as political histor- 
ical problems. What Greek art did Piero know 
and how did he know it? How could he see 
“Greekness" so clearly and essentially? 

To' ask such questions is not to try to rein- 
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Ginzburg begins by arguing that there areno 
inherent limitations to iconographic explana- 
tion, which may proliferate merely -by sugges- 
tion and the chahcp discovery of texts.:. It is 
possible indeed that underatandlng is being Philip Troutman 
confirmed rather than any new understanding ■ , r — > • . - • 

created. Again, economical and cogent ex- RICHARD g. MANN 
planatiorts, although preferable in ilia absence ' El Greco and his Patrons 
of anything external to verify them, nifcy be the 
result of a particular selection of material, arid 
so' may 6gain.be circular. In order to solve these 
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164pp.' Cambridge University Press. £35. 
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problems it is necessary to look beyond ico-. 
hpgraphy itself.td an external principle “such 
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contact with El Greco's Toledo. It does so by 
introducing us specifically to Et Greco’s closest 
, circle : of associates, the men who clearly 
appreciated and furthered his talents and who 
discussed with him the fine theological points 
which he was to visualize in his painting. 

Professor Mann concentrates on the pro- 
grammes of three of El Greco’s most signifi- 
cant commissions, each of which marked a 
turning point in the artist's career, and each of 
which Mann examines in detail. That for Santo 
Domingo el Antiguo, in Toledo, brought pi 
GrecotoSprin and gave himhis first chance tp 
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k|580, Philip 0 of Spain confided to 
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“Woman with a Basket of Fruit and a Comocopk 
Abundance", by Giorgio Vasari, reproducedfm 
Florentine Drawings of the Sixteenth Centwyfcy 
Nicholas Turner (272pp. British Museum 
Publications Ltd. £20.0 7141 1626 2. Paperback 
£12.50), the catalogue to an exhibition at the Britah 
Museum from May 22 to August 17. . 

much about works of art to treat themasita- 
trations of political events without conskSering 
that the possibility of representing there eveah 
as they were represented has its own htawy. 
The perspective and the splendid raking red 
reflected light of the “Flagellation'’, Ffenft 
peculiar archaic and yet sophisticated daa- 
clsra, the triadic figure groups of the “Biptiss 
of Christ” and “Flagellation", which, whatever 
they might mean, embellish' the humanist fa 
toria, also need historical explanation. TV 
contribution to the discussion of Piertftsrt 
of art-historical method ifiade by 
tuoso studies is flawed only if it is Suppotfdtsi 
the arguments have fully disclosed whathuW! 
has to tell us about the mystery of Piooi ». 


tan excelente en el dlcho arte". ,. o 
■^ter the artist’s death, some three eenhoa 
elapsed before any real atterript was ms« , 
understand his painting; In Inteipreut^. 

sublime and universal meaning of the 


his 

Lately of State for Finance: “I have never 
hcgibte to get this business of loans and 
yfoft into my head. I have never been able 
iTOfcrsfand it.” The king may be forgiven by 
pleaders of this book, for the study of 
-century finance is confusing, de- 
and exhausting; but it is nevertheless 
Jgj. f„.~ large extent Philip Failed to. 
[jpg; the Revolt of the i&tfcriands, which 
Mjin Holland in 1572, because he diu Ub! 
g^gjand "this business of loans and in- 
whereas his Dutch enemies did. Spain 
(Wjtjppelled, by her enormous short-term 
high interest, to declare herseif bank- 
1575, 1596, 1607, 1627 and 1647; the 
however, were able to borrow, at mod- 
ijjlietsrest, a sum equivalent to twelve times 
pmual revenue. And they never reneged. 

ful was the Dutch financial system, 
Kilong-term loans guaranteed by the pub- 
iMhoritles, that in the 1690s it was trans- 
ited to England, where it enabled William 
Ipdhis allies to withstand the superior re- 
fesi of Louis XIV of France just as his 
§fntfrandfather William I of Orange had 
teood the might of Spain. 

Ik Importance of this “financial revolu- 
V(as historians have termed it) has never 
aa questioned; but precisely where and bow 
. <#ated has remained something of a mys- 
Jaf.Tlils is the problem which James D . Tracy 
“|&ly tackles in his book, thereby offering 
jitaporttmi new explanation for the emerg- 
Istrflhe Dutch Republic - first as a success- 
jiiifW state and then as a great power. For he 
i* to show that it was in the county of 
JJw.soon to be the backbone of both the 
|Wand the Republic; that a distinctive new 
of public finance evolved in the earlier 
century. 

fcfewere, according to Dr Tracy, three 
“Sta the process. First, in 1515, agents of 
“alral government of the Habsburg 
suds ruled by Charles V were able to 
the States of Holland (the powerful 
tetive assembly of the county) to 
elective responsibility for loans (ren- 
acored on the future yield of ordinary 
previously each town had Issued renten 
far which it alone was responsible. 
“ 1542, the central government further 
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pressed; put finally the meaning 
the controlled and varying quality. . 
tionshlp of light 1 and colour, py twiePP. 
the design and the urgency gf the 
' The attenuated figures and therontrojW^ 
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WwtiptlOf OmPrakash’s long-awaited 
Kthe Dutcp East India Com- 
■^Hwtor areas ;of trade will be welcomed ■ 
T®7tpecialists Interested in the history ■ 
gggft.ejtpansidn during the seventeenth 
centurfes. but also, by general 
of Asia's : commercial 
o jcfore the .colonial period, Oih 
it,’*, ^tionilc historian based at th^ 
g^^^Econhtnics, ijas combined his . 

trie Company's vast hit- : 
I^JttheAjgemeen Rijksatchief, 
Wthmany. years' teflection on the . 
W:»^, context of its trading op- 
Io#a,'T^ riwlult is a fine, 
ih; its handling 

' (VOCy 1 
eQost-Ihdische Com- : 


national business organization, a characteristic 
it shared with its rival and competitor the Eng- 
lish East India Company. These two com- 
panies were Outstandingly successful in their 
1 respective commercial spheres^ though it was 
not until almost the end Of the seventeenth 
century that the English organization caught 
up with ife .Continental rival ^ in terms of the 
total value of trade between Asia and Eurripe. 
Froni their respective headquarters in Amster- 
dam and London , they Set up semi-indepen- 
dent commercial enclaves from one end of the 
Indian Ocean to the other. Both companies 
supplied Eufope and many intermediate mar- 
kets in Asia itself (the VOC more than ihp 

English) with a wide range of eastern tom mod- 
ifies ;peppet and flner spices. stich is cloves, 
nutmeg, mace and dWiamon, taw silk,, Indigo, 
saltpetre; tea, coffee and above alljan aato: 
nUhing variety of CottoH and silk textiles; Bata- 

■riTthe capital of 'the VOCs maritime and 
commercial empire in Asia, would come to 
rival in the coUrte of the seventeenth tentury 

. the diitribudve role once occupied [ uy Malacca 
in t he trflnscofltinental trade of Eurasia, ■* 
■] Bepgal, the easterombst proving fa Mughal 
India k was not only the granary oftbose indust- 
' Hal afeas Of the Indian! Qtoah v*ito were de- 
pendent bri imported food;U ® 

industrial producer in lt* own right, fa Bengelj 


Caesars of the Arctic 


persuaded the States to vote a wide range of 
new taxes (including an excise duty and a new 
land levy) , on which renten were to be secured, 
thus greatly increasing the amount of the loans 
raised. Finally, in 1553, the government and 
the States, which had previously issued renten 
at fairly low interest and therefore often had to 
compel wealthy citizens to invest, now raised 
the interest rates and abandoned compulsory 
sales: they were rewarded by a notable inflow 
of capital from voluntary investors living both 
inside and outside the province who regarded a 
publicly guaranteed life annuity at 16% per 
cent as highly desirable. The successful formu- 
la for floating long-term loans was now com- 
plete, and the only major changes in later years 
were a reduction in interest rates on the one 
hand, and an increase in the total borrowed on 
the other. “Dutch finance” was flexible, effi- 
cient and cheap. *- 

This brief summary of Tracy's monograph 
does n Cl ?! rauree do justice to the range of his 
material. For not on!)' does he study the roots 
of the financial revolution, ana &LTf s ^ im- 
portance for the outcome of the Dutch Revoii j 
he also provides a wealth of new evidence on 
the 2,000 or so people who bought the renten 
and on their motives for doing so; on how the 
renten were issued and redeemed; and on how 
they fitted into the wider economic life of the 
province. It was not an easy task, for the sur- 
viving historical records of the reign of Charles 
V are incomplete, confusing and complex (not 
least because they are written in so many 
languages: French, Dutch, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Latin . . .). Perhaps it was Inevitable, 
therefore, that a number of minor inaccuracies 
would creep into the text - although why the 
present reviewer's The Army of Flanders and 
the Spanish Road should be referred to 
throughout as “The Spanish Road and the 
Army of the Netherlands” , or why the author 
of The Financial Revolution in England should 
be cited From page 1 onwards as either “P. J. 
Dickson” or “John Dickson” when he is really 
P. G. M. Dickson, is a mystery to me. 

But these and other minor errors do not 
affect the author’s main argument, or diminish 
his scholarly achievement. For Tracy-’s book is 
remarkable on a number of levels. First, it 
meets the only criterion by which (I am told) 
hard-nosed American academics judge suc- 
cessful monographs: he has covered his chosen 
topfc in such a way that it will never need to be 
covered again. More important, he has found a 
major development in European history that 
had somehow escaped all previous scholarly 
treatment, and produced a definitive study 
of its genesis. Filially, and perhaps most im- 
pressive of all, Dr Traoy has managed to under- 
stand and explain a subject which, baffled even 
PhUip n. 


Richard Davenport-Hines 

PETER C. NEWMAN 

Company of Adventurers: Volume One 
413p. Viking. £14.95. 
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The Hudson Bay Company presents rare 
opportunities for the business and imperial 
historian. Chartered in 1670 with Prince 
Rupert of the Rhine as its first Governor, the 
company eventually controlled more than one- 
twelfth of the earth's surface, or almost 3 mil- 
lion square miles. Since its purchase in 1979 by 
Lord Thomson of Fleet for $640 million in 
cash, it has been in the thrall of a dire liquidity 
crisis, but It remains the world’s largest private 
fur auctioneer, with sizeable interests in oil, 
real estate and retailing. Its archives are second 
only to those of the Vatican in bulk, and the 
historical themes and human experience 
offered by the company’s history are of 
commensurate grandeur. 

The late E. E. Rich's history of the first two 
centuries' Cf the HBC, published in 1958-9, was 
a work of magisterial u"! Inaccessible scholar- 
ship which Peter Newman Sjpira® to 
complement. This first of several projectei! 
volumes covers European exploration and 
trading colonization of the company's territor- 
ies in the seventeenth and eighteenth centur- 
ies. Newman is a successful Canadian journal- 
ist who cherishes the role of imagination in 
history and Is deeply susceptible to the telling 
human anecdote. He has on ebullient and big- 
hearted approach: nlthough some of his 
metaphors will make British readers shudder, 
all but the pusillanimous will forgive these sty- 
listic excesses from a writer of such obvious 
enthusiasm, good Intentions and unsen- 
timental affection for the common man. 

Newman excels when writing of the com- 
pany's lowest servants or of its pervasive influ- 
ence on Canadian historical consciousness, but 
is less convincing when dealing with high poli- 
tics or European merchant princes. Few books 
since Mrs Clifton’s Book of Talbot, so de- 
servedly admired by W. H. Auden, have as 
well conveyed the oppressive stillness of Cana-; 
da’s cold northern reaches. Newman is at- his' 
best when exploring the psychological isolation 
of the trappers and company men, the price of 
whose freedom he sfces as cultural disinheri- 
tance and social thargmaiity. “We were 
Caesars, being nobody to contradict us'\ said 
one seventeenth-century fortune-hunter; and 
the emotional effects of such power and such 
loneliness in the icy wastes north of Hudson 
Bay should be developed in detail in Newman’s 
succeeding volumes. " 

Newman is also fascinating on sex, arid 


match either in India or In Europe. Otice the 
East India Company, and- the ^ ^VOC had disco- 
vered the rationale of thb Indian Ocean trade, 
the role played by Indian textiles, by Indone- 
sian spices andby.Nfcw World silver, neither 
could leave Bengal out of its financial arid 
logistical calculations. 

The expulsion of the Portuguese from the'*' 
province by the Mughal army in J632 facili- 
tated the establishment of north European 
trade iri Bengal.' By . the third quarter, of the 
seventeenth centufy, YOG officials had set up 
an integrated network of trade fa Beh&al which ; 
soon made tfte economic products of the region 
a majbf element in the Company’s European 
and inter-Asian trade, OroPrakash's statistical 
tables show the main Wends dearly. Dutch 1 j 
exports froni Bengal grew : from an annual aver* ■. 
age of; 1 ,5 million florin? during the decade. y 
1662-70 to 3.6 miUionfK 1711-20. Th6figures ; 
for the English East' India Cotnpariy fbr the; ; 
same tiro periods were 0.25 and 2.7 , million 
respectively. The YOC possessed a significant:, 
advantage ItsEngflsb rival fa being able t o ■ 

utiffe^al^niiSillSSI through WJ* . 

Ffiradb to flnfihce theBflflgai e*pona,Unal”fa : 
iexport of silver was banned by- thi Japanese;'' 
; giAwiiinent In 1 668 . The fitic tottorv ftatilM , 

“ gn'd raw silk of Bengaj fa tUrahelpedropayfor ‘ 
the F^ ^rtem 3lhter. ; ' vfp ' ' 


should have let his instincts run freer when 
writing of miscegenation, and the pathetic 
attempts of London directors to suppress it. 
His journalistic imagination, and scarcely bri- 
dled zest for the subject, make one hope that 
he will treat the question of Arctic sexuality at 
greater length and without Inhibition in later 
volumes of the series. Many readers though, 
mindful of Monty Python's “Lumberjack 
Song”, or otherwise familiar with the habits of 
North American males, will find Newman's 
exclusive preoccupation with heterosexuality 
both unconvincing and absurd. 

He depicts the HBC’s “obsessively penny- 
pinching” directors and senior management as 
believing that moderation constituted “a secu- 
lar mandate on how to conduct one’s life”. 
London’s attempts at social control of distant 
employees emerge as pitiably ineffective, 
although Newman’s analysis of London's mo- 
tives is not as searching as it might be. The 
atmosphere at outposts was “heavy, lumber- 
ing, lazy”, punctuated by alcohol-related fires, 
accidents and deaths, an impression which 
does not altogether accord with his comparison 
of them to “lunar colonies" where “men had to 
be utterly self-reliant” and were sustained by 
the “defiant euphoria of sheer survival”. 

Despite his best efforts, Newman presents 
"a stcrtC! vne London governors (of 
HBC] as** superauul 1 ? 1 * 0 ^ financiers with 
nbalone-shnped jowls and liiu. comi J 10n ' 
sense”, to borrow a characteristic phrase ot a?; 
“simmered up in the lugubrious universe of 
upper-crust England, where a discreetly 
arched eyebrow could ruin a man’s or a coun- 
try's credit". Some of the governors certainly 
seem to have been third-rate businessmen and 
first-rate exploiters, but Newman lacks affinity 
with the City of London, about which he does 
not write with originality or adepiness. When 
he mentions that it took 264 years, und twenty- 
nine governors, before the HBC territories 
were visited by a governor from London (who 
made a brief ceremonial trip), this alienation 
becomes more comprehensible. 

Newman is a fluent story teller with a feeling 
for people that overshadows his other ambi- 
' lions ns a historian. He deserves wide popular 
readership, although he will appeal most to 
emotional men in sedentary jobs who yearn for 
the outdoors and bluff male fellowship. One 
can well imagine such a reader breaking down 
over the account of a Danish expedition to find 
a North-West Passage in 1619-20, where the 
crew died slowly and agonizingly from eating 
undercooked polar-bear.meat , leaving the cap- 
tain and two others to crawl out over sixty-one 
decayed corpses to chew the first blades of 
spring gross and sail 3,500 miles back to 
Copenhagen. Iri such macabre description 
Newman excels. 


operations in Bengal during the seventeenth 
anp eaily eighteenth centuries; The political 
background to the Company’s trading privi- 
leges fa Mughal India, the system of produc- 
tion, the purchase of export goods, and the 
nature of the imports, are all discussed in de- 
tail. The statistical findings, presented in 
thirty-one tables, support (he analysis of long- 
term trends arid movements. However, the 
book is also a general attempt to examine the 
Impact of the expanding exports of the Euro- 
pean East India Companies on the economy of 
Bengal during the period in question. Om Pra- 
kash shares my view that the effect of the im- 
; ports of Now World and Japanese treasure into 
Miighnl India was to stimulate output and em- 
ployment through firing exports,- and he pre- 
" rents an interesting extension and a critique of 

this ihtofy in fay to nc l ud fag cha P ter - 

John W. Tytcr ln bli.Srnugghrs and Patriots; 
Boston merchants and the advent o/fae Amer- 
ican revolution (349pp. Boston; Northeastern 
Uni versify Press. $25. 0, 930350 76 6} examines 
the role of smugglers, traders and merchant 
princes ta the. revolutionary Movement and 

'argues that, although economic self-interest 
wai not the ^clcrounlrig caure of the revolu- 
tion, "the economic nateft or wkS!]! 
wi(fanibri Bpstonnterchant toitUnunitv refay. 
forced soirie of thclr nU^si deeply] held bereft . 
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HARVEY J. KAYE 

The British Marxist Historians: An 

introductory analysis 

316pp. Oxford: Polity Press. £22.50 

(paperback , £7.95). 
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As yet historians have not succeeded in elevat- 
ing their very own structuralist controversy to 
the level of pure theatre, with witch-hunts, 
scandals, heresy trials, and public demonstra- 
tions to divert, amaze and confuse the startled 
onlooker. In a more subdued and decorous 
manner, however, a debate is going on about 
the theoretical foundations and purposes of 
historical enquiry. At its core is the conven- 
tional structuralist position, which holds that 
the historical process obeys a three-stage 
model in which the economic and demographic 
base determines the shape of the social 
structure, which in turn determines the super- 
structure of political, religious, intellectual and 
cultural institutions. At its periphery are the 
nihilists who hold that there is no coherent or 
meaningful historical process, and that the 
proper business of historians is to reconstruct 
some slice of past life from village comnm^'y 
or city neighbourhood in as ricl; t| ^ ^nund 
as colourful a det^ - s possible, recreating the 
atmosn»» j - rc 0 f hundreds of human predica- 
ments but telling no tale with any discernible 
beginning, end or point. In between is a motley 
throng; of neo-structuralists arguing (hat seg- 
ments of the superstructure become detached 
from their base origins and attain independent 
power to influence the infrastructure; of 
individualists holding that the whole apparatus 
of social structures and impersonal social 
forces is but the stage on which the decisive 
historical performances are given by particular 
Individuals or 6 Utes; and of pragmatists assert- 
ing that the great events and movements of 
history are the casual and unintended results of 


William Cowper 


A Biography 


JAMES KING 



“King’s biographywiUbetlie 
definitive ( factual account of ". 
v'.Cijwpe'f fqf yearatocomejiti? a 
' major cbntrlbutiofl to bur khbwl- 


misunderstandings, accidents and coinci- 
dences. 

Most historians do not care a great deal for 
pulling up their theoretical roots to see what 
they look like, and are inclined to deny that 
they have any theoretical position anyway. The 
issues of what constitute acceptable and justifi- 
able methods of historical reasoning and analy- 
sis are most frequently discussed, expressly 
and in the abstract, by the ideologically com- 
mitted for whom doctrinal truth and error are 
important matters. Marxist and neo-Marxist 
historians are sensitive to the question of how 
their work is seen to relate to the base-super- 
structure model, and are anxious that the dis- 
tinction between the principle of structural de- 
termination and crude economic determinism 
should be clearly understood. 

Debates and criticisms of this nature are 
faithfully reported in The British Marxist 
Historians, in the special private language of 
believers and apostates. Disappointingly, Har- 
vey J. Kaye has not used his idea of conducting 
a review of Marxist historiography as an oppor- 
. tunity to step outside the arena to assess where 
the Marxists stand in relation to the ^ 
writing of history at lame § ^ nat their contribu- 
tion to and h^ence on the non-Marxist histo- 
woTis has been, and how their kind of history 
shows up in the cohtext of such current con- 
cerns as that of the tension between technical 
professionalism and accessibility. 

Professor Kaye has, however, set himself a 
much narrower, and at the same time less excit- 
ing and illuminating task. It is to trace the 
Intellectual biographies, through their wri- 
tings, of Maurice Dobb, Rodney Hilton, Chris- 
topher HiU, EricHobsbawm and E. P. Thomp- 
son, a group that he designates as the “British 
Marxist Historians”. It is true that these histo- 
rians enjoyed a corporate intellectual life as 
members of the Communist Party Historians’ 
Group (which was shattered by the 1956 
Hungarian Rising), but this Group also con- 
tained several others who have made disting- 
uished and greatly respected contributions to 
economic, social and labour history. The 
selected quintet are, indeed, eminent, well 
known, widely read and indispensable figures 
in any discussion of post-war intellectual his- 
tory; although one suspects that Dobb appears 
in the list more as a father-figure and source of 


Sidney Pollard 


R. 8 . NEALE 

Writing Marxist History: British society, 
economy and culture since 1700 
319pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £19.50. 
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initial inspiration to the others than as their 
equal in reaching the literate classes. Hie very 
attempt to elevate these five on to a special 
pedestal may be no more than a tacit acknow- 
ledgement that the old bourgeois tradition of 
looking at a few “great thinkers” is the best way 
of describing and understanding the formation 
of a collective British Marxist historical tradi- 


Kaye is extremely good at describing, and 
the great value of this book is that it contains 
short and clear summaries of almost all the 
historical writings of the five authors, including 
many from obscure or not easily accessible 
journals. It may thus be destined to become a 
text in historiography courses, and an excuse 
for avoiding reading the originals. That would 
be a disaster, for the summaries concentrate on 
the conclusions and their conceptual signifi- 
cance; the distinctive flavour of argument, inci- 
dent, event and perception which are the his- 
torical essence of the matter is entire^ * logt 
Moreover, the present^ ls essentially un- 
critical, so tJiai as a guide to this body of litera- 
Vure it is a reader's digest or route map, offer- 
ing indications of how to get from Dobb’s 
Studies in the Development of Capitalism to 
Thompson's Whigs and Hunters via all the im- 
portant junctions and crossroads on the way. 
Thus, the different positions that Hill has taken 
up at different times on the Civil War and the 
bourgeois revolution are properly noted, cul- 
minating in The World Turned Upside Down 
with the revolution “which never happened, 
though from time to time it threatened” be- 
cause it was stopped in its tracks by the solid 
men of property; but they attract the baffling 
conclusion that through all the changes “there 
is continuity in Hill’s basic argument that the 
English Revolution was a bourgeois revolu- 
tion”. It would have been more helpful had 
Kaye provided an explanatory comment on the 
way in which Hill's views have altered and 
matured to the point where no serious seven- 
teenth-century historian any longer believes 
that “the bourgeois revolution” was an event 
which actually happened. In similar vein, 
Hobsbawm’s earlier identification of the aris- 
tocracy of labour with the level and regularity 
of wages is noted, but not his later equation of 
this notion with skilled craftsmen possessing 
their own bags of tools - a different definition 


Writing Marxist History starts with a quotation 
from Tristram Shandy, and, like that book) Is • 
self-indulgent, chaotic, aggravating;; well writ- . 
Ten and; a pleasure torcad.Uulike its model, 
hbwdvejry It seem* contrived, and is unduly 
autobiographical! quotations from the author’s 
; previous oeuvre, slim though It Is, seem to stare 
:at one from eVery second footnote. Ostensibly 
.the book is written % defence- of Marx. Its 
method Is to examine a number of ! specific j 


may also be token to mean, and this is what is 
stressed here, the loss of the worker's freedom. 
But the producer’s “freedom" is lost In the 
factories of Eastern Europe, too; where in 
addition the worker has lost all his political 
freedoms: the freedom to organize against his 
bosses, to speak or hear criticism of his bosses, 
to learn what goes on outside or to travel 
abroad to see for himself i .... 1 
As he trudges home' from work, through the 
murkily lit streets and crumbling house-fronts 
which seem inseparable from the alleged “real 
existing Socialism” of countries governed by 
Marxists, and as he sees his wife rushing out 
with a shopping-bag because rumour has it that 
something useful has arrived in the shops, be 
could reflect (if he but knew it) that he has lost 
the last freedom vouchsafed, the worker tinder 
capitalism: the freedom as a consumer to exer- 


c'dcre ■' - 'events or tendencies MtWnAjiglo-Saxonhu- rise choice according to his own individual 
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which cuts across much of the work of ofa 
Marxist historians. *** 


Loyal to the old avant-garde 


The uncritical, almost hagiographical. tut. 
mem extends to the lesser colleagues % 
appear from time to time on the steps of ife 
pantheon. An example is the statement fa 
Douglas Hay, in Albion’s Fatal Tree , "show 
that religion was displaced by law as the cenini 
legitimizing ideology in eighteenth-centm 
England”, which can scarcely be accepted a 
uncontroversial or unproblematic in view of 
the extent to which religious concepts and 
terminology continued to permeate pubfc 
discourse in the eighteenth century. More it* 
portant is Kaye's apparent acceptance of 
Hobsbawm’s early pronouncement fa 
Mara’s writings were treated as models to k 
applied, rather than as hypotheses to be * 1 
piored and tested, as a satisfactory descriptioo 
of scholarly pro^res calling for no spS 
^^T.TTient or discussion. This is, in fact, precise- 
ly what large numbers of historians do, 9 - 1 
plying models drawn from sociology or econo- 
mics even more than from Marx; but Hobs* 
bawm himself went on to become one of Ik 
most adventurous explorers and experienced 
“testers” of our time. Most Important 0 ! d, 
the price of treating his heroes one by one and 
in isolation from each othex is that Kaye to 
not noticed that between them they have ere* 
ated chaos with the basic chronology of the 
modem world. Hill’s bourgeois revolution » 
the seventeenth century makes it very difffetil 
to understand how Thompson in Whlgtad 
Hunters can find the aristocracy and gentry « ' 
charge in the early eighteenth century, fiercely 
protecting their property. And Thompwa'i 
working class, formed through the structural 
changes and hardships experienced between ■ 
1790 and 1830, surely cannot be the same thing 
as Hobsbawm’s working class, whkh hid 
struggled into coherent existence at last in toe 
1890s, as machine industry came to maturity 
and popular culture went national. 

A more imaginative and less flat-footed au- 
thor could have used the material in this bock 
to illuminate such problems, even 1 / il 
beyond him to set Marxist historiography in us 
general context. As it Is, Kaye's methodial 
earnestness has produced a text of decent util- 
ity well calculated to keep intellectual over- 
excitement at bay. . • < . 


Stephen Bann 


iogershattuck 
jy Innocent Eye 
#pp. Faber. £15. 

0571120717 


while it may be valid in many details, .. 

concentrates on the accusation .that a ®V-rj 
wage series cannot capture tto wvetyo* w- g 
periences of hundreds of thousands at worn- j 
ere. That may well be so , but then the riitwta , 
of Kuczynsld, which have been u«dby [&* ± 
late over several generations, would be eqmjj e 
invalid, If we reject what limited hJWJ j 
able statistical and other mea^bieM^^ 
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empathy; the gut understanding i 

evidence which seems to be adv f ca !?^ M || tT0 | : 
of course, what appealed to : 

the 1930s. It has nothing to do ^ 
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Roger Shattuck is a distinguished literary 
dorian and an accomplished essayist. In this 
^otome, which brings together writings of 
prioiu lengths dating from 1960 to 1984, it is 
ik essayist who predominates. Admittedly 
Ik opening piece, which deals with circumst- 
of the First International Congress of 
inters for the Defence of Culture ia June 
j 935 ( |s soundly based on documentary re- 
jtjreh ts well as on the personal testimony of 
several of the writers involved. But the very 
gle- "Having Congress: The shame of the 
Ufoles 1 ’- alerts us to the fact that this is not 
toply a historical reconstruction. It is the 
■pitiless" heat of Paris during that summer, the 
Whoring Palais de la Mutuality’ 1 , that secure 
oir attention in the first paragraph. To con- 
temn with this atmosphere, everything will pro- 
ceed to happen at a cracking pace: "a series of 
karied counterdemonstrations, meetings, 
qpealato honour and to freedom, congresses, 
luoeuvres, and reversals of policy”. Mean- 
itilo, far from the hectic Parisian scene, Trot- 
Ay it "huddled over his shortwave radio in 
Noway". 

A conscious literary stylist is therefore at 
ratio these essays. Professor Shattuck wants 
Surprise and delight us with the vividness of 
Is okervation, and he nearly always suc- 
atdi. Only occasionally does it seem that the 
#nl, journalistic placement of an essay 
sty have resulted in too brilliant a gloss, and 

* heavy a reliance on catch-phrases. “The 
M Expedition” is an eye-catching title, and 
felogjc resides in the thesis that Dada and 
toealism were part of the same, self-renew- 
lg aesthetic movement. But the term itself 
ran thin. We are told finally that “the D-S 
action tried to reincorpof ate the activity of 
at into everyday life after its long extrusion 
ijaiepuate sphere”. There » a misplaced, 

• ■^judged, concreteness about those 
JJphot* that brings home the"dangera of a 
Vi bright atyle. 

Where the essayist definitely scores, how- 
h in the cases where a complex, antithe- 
JJ^fument Is set up by the title and pursued 
Jwihwture of the writing. “The Alphabet 
*™liinlq*rd" j a brief but fascinating essay 
on Flaubert, Sartre, Saussure and 
yoraB, is a good example. “The Tortoise 
JJfaHare”, which most suggestively Juxta- 
JwMfafs view of Leonardo da Vinci with 
rasoi Val dry, is another. Shattuck has clever- 
jffleoded this antithetical principle in some 
in the collection. “The 
Stravinsky’s corporal imaglna- 
; ■ EXM'the form, of a promising corres- 
between a female Assistant Profes- 
l^ enftuslast for Stravinsky’s work 
t0 be a part-time airline 


fcnrrf nit ^ r ^ ™ n pon-Diuo ainuic 

to ^capue literature” offers us 
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contributions to this collection. Shattuck has, 
in fact, remained completely faithful to the 
concept of the avant-garde which he developed 
at that early stage. That does not mean that he 
has not sometimes revised his earlier opinions. 
Apotlmslre's Great Wheel", published here 
tor the first time, is an ingenious and convinc- 
ing analysis of a caltigramme which he found 
unreadable in 1949. Nor does it mean that he 
has kept essentially to the same farrow. Excur- 
sions into the visual arts, with Monet and 
Magntte, and into music, with Stravinsky 
form a valuable part of The Innocent Eye. But 
it does imply that the centre of his preoccupa- 
tions remains, to this day, the type of artistic 
oeativity defined and epitomized by Andig 
Bretou: he is stUi a paid-up member of that 
“D-S expedition”. 

In consequence, we can pick up at an early 
stage in these writings, before it swells to a full 
polemic, the murmur of discontent with the 
course of French literature from 1960 onwards. 
What disturbs him most is tbe attempt to 
wrench the avant-garde tradition out of its pre- 
war mould, and make it serve new purposes. In 
a footnote to his informative but cagey piece on 
jytaud, he lambasts Tel Quel for its “systems- 
tic attempt to wrap a web of Maoist ideology 
around" the eccentric Surrealist (the sugges- 
tion that this was “one of the most disturbing 
critical enterprises in recent years” presumably 
dates from the first appearance of the essay , in 
1976, and reads a little oddly now). Shattuck 
can just bring himself to mention members of 
the Tel Quel group by name, when he contrasts 
the toss over tbe “ideologues" Ricardou, 
Kristeva and Sollers with the American neglect 
of the French novelist Michel Tournier. But he 
cannot bring himself to put their names in the 
index. 

If Tel Quel lies outside the pale for Shattuck, 
Roland Barthes is perhaps just -within it. The 
occasional reference to him is neutral. But 
more often, the sentences lifted from the wri- 
tings of Barthes’s early or middle period are 
used, as they have so often been used, to justify 
the view fhat he, more than anyone else, is 
responsible for the de-humanization of literary 
studies. The essay on Tournier, which strange- 
ly credits Barthes and Robbe-Grillet with hav- 
ing established the orthodoxy of the nouveau 
roman, is a particularly contorted attempt to 
trace the cancer to its source. It need hardly be 
said that Barthes is an infinitely more supple 
and various figure than Shattuck implies here. 1 
Indeed Shattuck's persuasive advocacy of the 
“corporal” element in Stravinsky’s music, or of 
the “reading aloud” with which Professor M. 
favours his Cervantes class, could so easily 
have found support in Barthes's own writings. 

Through soVigorousIybeating thebounds of 1 
his many interests) Shattuck has also brought 
us up against his limitations. Not only does he 
appear out of sympathy with almost everything 
that has developed in French culture since 
1960, but his attitude to the development of 
Modernism in America is at least equivocal. 

A brief essay on Marcel Duchamp settles for 
“la blague” as the “central axis of Duchamp's 
ethos” , and values the re-cycling of Surrealist 
concerns through Magritte and Steinberg over 
the “limited” exploration of Duchamp's 


domain ,by Pop art and conceptual art. A 
responsible review of Meyer Scbaplro|s papers 
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Which resembles it. Shattuck knows where he 
stands. It would be ungenerous to expect any- 
thing different; ; f 


We liked i 
so much 


we thought you 
should have one 


- ■ o book one turns to with constant pleasure, 
and which achieves the seemingly impossible 


task of being both lively and judicious at once. 

It is a book with much style and little prejudice ” 


TLS April 26 1985 
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Amiable eccentrics 


Barbara Sherrard Smith 

GILLIAN AVERY 
A Likely Lad 

209pp. BodleyHcad. Paperback, £4.50. 

0370307127 

PATRICIA LYNCH 

The Bookshop on the Quay 

186pp. BodleyHead. Paperback ,£3.95. 

0370307364 

A year ago the Bodlcy Bookshelf series was 
launched, with the admirable aim of reprinting 
in attractive paperback form some of the im- 
portant novels published for children in the 
post-war years. Like the first titles in the series, 
the two most recent additions should be en- 
joyed by readers of a new generation. 

Gillian Avery dedicated A Likely Lad, 
which was first published in 1971, to her father- 
in-law, whose memories of a Lancashire child- 
hood gave her much pleasure and were the 
inspiration for this book. His accounts form the 
basis of her realistic and funny descriptions of 
lower-middle-class life in Manchester at the 
end of the Victorian era. The story of how 
Willy Overs, the likeable hero, timid, bookish, 
but determined, eventually foils the plan of his 
affectionate but misguided father to enrol him 
os a clerk in the Northern Star Insurance Com- 
pany, makes compelling reading. 

The impression of a closely knit, loving 
family is vividly conveyed, as are the misunder- 
standings between adults and children and the 
tragi-comic misinterpretations both make of the 
others' world. The plot is absorbing, but the 
real interest of the book is the re-creation of 
the atmosphere of a particular time and place. 
The life of Mrs Overs is dominated by worry 
about what the neighbours think. For Wiily 
and his brother George, the visits to and from 
their only relations on “first Sundays” are a 
great trinl, as are the frenzied preparations for 
days beforehand to ensure that the Oversea 
will not fall below the standards expected by 
the Sowters who have the edge, not only be- 
cause they own a piano, but because they live 
in a respectable suburb, in a house only 
attached on one side. Gillian Avery describes 
her characters and their surroundings with 
affection and humour, in a singular style, un- 
obtrusive, economic, spiked with irony. 

The Bookshop on the Quay by Patricia 
. Lynch, first published in 1956, is also well 
1 worth reviving. It bas a strong sense of place,' 


and the atmosphere of Dublin is convincingly 
evoked. St Patrick’s Cathedral, the Liffey, the 
excitement of cattle markets, the bustle on the 
quay, are well observed, making credible a 
later foray Into fantasy when the ghost of Dean 
Swift makes a brief appearance. Shane Mad- 
den , the young hero, is an orphan , who sets out 
on a quest for his uncle Tim, and it is his 
ensuing adventures and the people he meets, 
rather than his character and development, 
that provide interest. Tim the drover is a char- 
ismatic character. All beasts are safe with him, 
and for them be will “do bis endeavours”, but 
he was born with a hole in his pocket and an 
unshakeable faith in the future rather than the 
more staid avuncular virtues. He is one of the 
many amiable eccentrics in the book, types 
rather than individuals, like the O’Clerys in 
whose bookshop Shane finds a home. The plot 
is foil of incident, though not always plausible. 
The happy ending is never in doubt, and it ail 
moves along at a great rate, buoyed up on the 
flood of Patricia Lynch’s exuberant style. 


Teen dreams 


Emma Letley 

JUNEOLDUAM 
Grow Up, Cupid 

188pp. Kestrel. Paperback, £4.50. 

0670810037 . 

JAN MARK 

Frankie's Hat 

Illustrated by Quentin Blake 
124pp. Kestrel. Paperback ,£3. 95. 

0670810045 

Teenage or Young Adult fiction tends either to 
be self-consciously relevant to the readers' sup- 
posed adolescent anxieties and/or to be distres- 
singly patronizing. Added to this, the ideo- 
logical strategies of many Young Adult books 
are inartistically overt. These two examples 
from Kestrel's new series for teenagers do not 
entirely avoid the problems of their genre. 

Grow Up, Cupid tells the story of Mog, a 
likeable A level student at the Nathaniel 
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"Aunt Nina had no children. She had no husband, either “ A modern maiden aunt byAllkl, from Pram 
Brandenberg's cheerful tale Aunt Nbia and her Nephews and Nieces, which is now in paperback (Piccolo. 
M.50. 0330287141). ' • * - * 


Children’s paperbacks in brief 


Stephanie Nettell 


Denny's Gran is rushed to hospital his fear of 
the council Home, with the bullying Bouncer 
Bradley, drives him to run away: die account of • . 
Christine Nostlingbr. But Jasper Came In- how he hides' ifrom the police, helped by a Sikh 
Stead. 120pp. Begver. £1.50. 0 09 941940 8. d* boy whose courage and loyalty are sorely ■ 
. First published 1982. One Of this' prolific tested, makes a satisfying story for younger 
Austrian writer's; most successful, novels, Bui readers, full of suspense wfailq remaining be- 
JasperCamelristeadhas the good fortune! to ; lievable. (9—12,) j 

1 -be trahsiated by Anthoa Bell. The thirteen- '• ‘ . ; 
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trpted by Ian Newsham. 142pp. Puffin. £1.50. 
0 14 031821 6. D First published 1984. Firsl- 
■ former Pefer Wrigfey, weedy, timid, bullied, 
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Chubb College of Further Education, herded, 
sion to “give up” men, her unwitting romanik 
involvements as she searches foT material fa 
her novel. An Anatomy of Passion, and S 
efforts to make Nathaniel Chubb a more pm. 
gressive college. There is much humour h tht 
novel, particularly in the veiy funny dewip. 
tions of evening classes in Creative Writing aod 
the report of a television programme on the 
College. There is, too, an intelligent and sym- 
pathetic appreciation of changes in the centra] 
character's perceptions and the maturing of 
her attitudes. This said, however, Grow Up, 
Cupid, suffers from self-consciousness about 
its status as a teenage novel dealing with semi 
experimentation (in the interests of authen- 
ticity for Mog’s romantic novel), with fendo. 
ism, and with the tentatively lesbian approach 
of Mog's editor from Cupid Books, LesD'Ar- 
cy. The story ends as Mog and her boyfriend 
Bysshe decide to leave fiction behind them: HI I 
think we can improve on Cupid Books.' And 
they did.” 

Frankie’s Hat, a collection of three stories 
with teenage heroines, is undeniably well- 
meaning and relevant. Frankie of the title Is i 
very young mother. On her seventeenth birth- 
day, she leaves her baby with her sJster-ln-law 
(her husband, Duncan, is away fromhomeona 
course), puts on her younger sister's Jean*, 
buys an outrageous bat, joins in a football 
game, and finally jumps into the river to rescue 
the new hat. It is all a well-deserved and sym- 
pathetically presented escape from the res- 
traints of her marriage and from a birthday 
distinguished, with some rather tawdry real- 
ism, by her husband's present of n s slow 
cooker with an odour-filter in the lid”. 

The emphasis on the kitchen is found, loo, in 
the story “It Wasn't Me”. Dianne Shepherd 
cleans the house (“char” and “charring" art 
taboo words) of Chloe Vernon, a divorced 
business woman whose home reveals k a 
glimpse of a kitchen of someone who did sot 
have to clean up after herself”. When Dianne 
has flu, her daughter Ronda goes to work lot 
Chloe in her mother’s place. The story tries to 
come to terms with the inequalities of the rela- 
tionship between Chloe and Dianne (and Hon- 
da), admitting that the latter two have some 
“insubstantial grievance’’ about Chloe, woo is 
resplendent and apparently leisured in her 
broderie anglaise housecoat; but , 
heavy-handed In Its message; and Rondas 
brief moments of fantasy do little to lift w 
depressing atmosphere. 
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X) and Rosemary Wells’s tale of murder on the 
national tennis circuit, When No One Was 
. Looking (0 330 29249 8). (13-17.) 

j^N Mark. Trouble Half-Way. Illustrated by 
;■ David Parkins. 127pp. Puffin. £1.50. 0 14 
; 031586 8. D. First published 1985. A study of 
.the changing relationship between an anxious, 

■ rather proper, little girl and the stepfather with 
whom. in spite of his obvious affection, she is 
v still ill at ease - together they travel, across 
England in his iorry/discovering far more than 
simpjy how tb detiYet furniture. Characteristi- 
cally perceptive and witty, it was joint runner- 
tip for the Guardian Award; (iltl3.) ... 

' • ' . 1 ..j. ■■ | V . 

Pbnri,opb ' LwelV., A Stitch in' time.- 140pp. 

, Puffin, £1 ,25. 0 14 031975 1. □ First published 
, 1976. A finely written novel, meditative and 
i subtle, with the flavour of an earlier era in 
children’s literature - destined now, and 
perhaps then too;fof small girl* who read a lot 
and savour what they read. It has a. familiar 
Lively theme: rime, *and the layers and echoes 
, ' 1 ! It leaves in pasting r old possessions, clocks, ’ 

■ fossils, shlfong landscapes. .Therb’s W ghost, . 
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cub reporter Timothy, realizes that LJiaV- 
seductive law-and-order campaign fordccewy 
is another alien attempt to control the worlo- 
Lisa is a second Grinny. A lively . sequel to lilt 
earlier SF thriller, (10—13.) ; 

Linda Allen. Lionel’s Finest Hour. W*; 
trated by David Arthur. 90pp. P^‘ 0, r * 

0 330 29097 5. □ First published 1984. uw, 
who, in a previous story, had plarnieu a ctrw 
as a spy, switches plans. A ■^*5*2'. 
seems more promising. He ra ^8l 1 [f VCD Ka -- n 
guarding the Queen - strange things pp 
when Lionel is around. He, hli|^ L . , • 
age sister arid remarkably, perk) ' 
(obsessed with motor bikes) ^ 
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large print of the hardcover edition* 

Nat Hentofp. Does This 
■ Punishment? 428pp. 1 Beaver, 

29123 ,8, D First published l981^»^ _ 
Yorker writer brings together hlsldtojjjjj ^ 
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Sales of books and manuscripts 


H. R. Woudhuysen 

TTO items relating to the occult did particular- 
ly well in Sotheby’a two-part sale on April 15 
id 29 (see TLS of April 11). A mid-sixteenth- 
ccotury manuscript, Ars Artium siveArs Mag- 
na Cabalistica, attributed to Hartmann Schop- 
per, fetched £2,400 (estimate £800-£l,20Q), 
while the Incunable first printing of the Malleus 
Mokflcanun in a contemporary binding 
reached £9,000 against a higher estimate of 
£5,000. Both lots were bought by a private 
collector. Later in the sale a copy of Barto- 
lozzi's engravings of the Holbein pictures of 
Henry VIII’s court went to Symmonds for 
£2,500 (estimate £l,500-£2,000), and a pre- 
sentation copy of Jenner’s third treatise on 
vaednation, A Continuation of Facts and 
Observations, 1800, inscribed to William 
Woodville, went as high as £680 to Kohler, 
more than doubling its higher pre-sale 
estimate. 

Sotheby’s next sale, on May 8 and 9, was of 
colour plate books, atlases and works on 
travel, natural history and science. The first 
ISOlotscame from Berkeley Castle. The books 
tended to be in very good condition and stUl in 
their eighteenth and nineteenth-century bind- 
ings. The prices some of the lots fetched re- 
flected their fine state: a beautiful set of Eger- 
ton's hand-coloured lithographs of Views In 
Utxlco, 1840, went for £25,000 to Swann (esti- 
oute £8,000-£12,000), and a very rare set pf 
W. Hallewell's Views of the Bennudas (cl848) 
made £15,000 to Kessler against a pre-sale 
higher estimate of £10,000. Dr Johnson’s satir- 
ical Marmor Norfolclense , 1739, bound in con- 
temporary calf with eleven other political pam- 
phlets of the time (including Horace Walpole’s 
77ie Convention Vindicated, 1739), was bought 
by Quaritch for £1,800. But the quality of the 
books from Berkeley Castle was most striking- 
ly shown in the prices that a series of Piranesi’s 
vorks fetched, These were in general in parti- 
cularly fine condition and most went over their 
estimates: Le Antichild Romans , 1756, made 
£15,600 (top estimate £9,000) and the Vedute 
&Roma (1750-62) fetched £13,000 (estimate 
fiO.QQO-m.QOO). 

Among the atlases and maps a beautifully 
and decorated copy of the 1606 En- 
..^ish edition of Ortellus'a Theatrum Orbis Ter- 
"ron was unsold (estimate £4O,0QO-£5O,0Q0). 
Jwo important lots, one a missionary map of 
California of d782 and the other a collection of 
kte eighteenth-century letters relating to the 
July exploration of upper California, which it 
toped might fetch together as much 
*5 £70,000, were withdrawn. A Portuguese 
portolan (book of sailing directions) , a chart of 
‘Matter half of the sixteenth-century showing 
the Arctjc regions was bought for 
«jOQQ by Areda: this was just below its tower 
The surprise of the sale was, perhaps, 
£40,000 Israel paid for a set of four Dutch 
diarts (oL?00) of the Pacific, showing 

■ Aiiitralia and New Zealand, as well as the 
r.!5° 0f Hope, the East Indies and . 

■ | *P* n - They had been estimated to fetch at 
,***£15,000; None of these prices include the 

*' premium. 

■ ihSt' tWo ‘P a rt aale, on May 27 and June 

i *** offoriug some intriguing ' 

• r t': ZTj.Arcy are not of the finest quality or 
; ^irity, but there is quite a lot of ln- 
: "jy in the fairly modest catalogue: Cburchi}l 
Ufl ooffcorion of his cigar bands, 
«v. ^Vhahade used when taking naps, 

'• , Vc f 1 ^ aoririvo pairs of his long udde^ 

Adstin Reed, Regent Street) 
jj. I1 “ 0[ nbroidered initials”, with some other 
W ated ' at £600-£700; "seventy 
■V; S^^many dounfries signed hy.Ho- 
r - Wll), Bob Hope and others”, 

: v;: fe* et ^r^th adhesive, tape”), and an 

Lionel Johnson to: 
^ at to is riot “a faithless 
: ^fericaiv Items' feature heavily 

; t ' Ctbn« J ® u fe8 f aph material , with a long and , 
Of examples of the sig- 


lu manuscripts INDEX OF BOOKS 

man . y a . uto ' ™ ,h h j s autograph address panel to "Walter Acker. Kathy. Don Quixote 554 


,, c , . , ..v.va uwtt, „ uiiamicu to icicri tzm- 

charges half a crown for each signature and Ian £300. 

^ Among the literary manuscripts are the early 


precious signatures" should not be given away 
“for peanuts". An early letter from Disraeli to 
Robert Wheeler is endorsed with a contempor- 
ary description of Disraeli’s having “long, coal- 
black curls, a bilious complexion, and a fine, 
but repulsive countenance", and Shaw in a 
good postcard does not mind how many 
volumes of “disparaging valuations" the late 
Frank Harris produced, but objects to “false- 
hoods as to facts” in Harris's biography of him 
(estimate £15O-£200). Charles Darwin in a 
fragment of a letter expresses great anxiety 
about the publication of On the Origin of Spe- 
cies: “I fear, if you ever road it, that the conclu- 
sions will be abominable” (estimate (£1, 000- 
El, 500) and J. R. R. Tolkien confesses to 
Naomi Mitchison in 1949 that The Lord of the 
Rings and The Silmarilllon “are excessively 
long” (estimate £1,000-£1, 500- two rather sad 
letters by Tolkien, written in 1968 about a stay 
in hospital, are expected to fetch £100-£150 
and £300-£350 respectively). 

There are a few apparently unpublished 
items which are worth mentioning. Garrick 
writes on October 2, 1769 to the Revd Mr Kaye 
at Kirkby about his production of The Jubilee 
(estimate £600-£800); Dickens to the actor 
J. P. Harley on April 30, 1844 about the Sana- 
torium Dinner (estimate £300-£400) and 
Byron to Francis Hodgson on July 18, 1815 
about his imminent arrival accompanied by 
Captain Byron (estimate £800-£1,000). A 
document signed by Isaac Newton as Master of 
the Mint in 1701 is expected to fetch as much as 
£1 ,200. An interestingaddition to Che collected 
envelopes of Percy Bysshe Shelley can be made 


typescript draft of A. A. Milne's When We 
Were Very Young (estimate £2,000-£2,500), 
the heavily revised typescript draft of Graham 
Greene's An Impossible Woman (estimate 
£2,500-£3,000) and the heavily corrected 
galley proofs of Norman Mailer's Existential 
Errands (estimate £8Q0-£1,200). More mod- 
estly, the corrected typescript of Beryl Bain- 
bridge's The Dressmaker is expected to go for 
£200 at the most, but George MacBeth’s 1960s 
piece The Nazi in an autograph first draft, two 
typescript versions with a carbon of one of 
them is put at £300-£400. 

The second half of the sale contains a large 
collection of first editions of the works of Con- 
rad, Henry Williamson, Belloc, Trollope and 
Disraeli. The last three of these come from the 
library of Lady Diana Cooper and several of 
the Belloc items are inscribed presentation 
copies. Lady Diana is also selling a uniformly 
bound set of all the books which have won the 
Duff Cooper Memorial Prize, which is ex- 
pected to fetch £1,500-£2,000. There is also a 
presentation copy from Robert Browning of 
the fifth edition of his wife's Aurora Leigh to 
Lady William Russell, two autograph letters 
from William Cobbett, Gibbon's copy of Mon- 
tesquieu, 1758 (estimate £400-£500), and a 
presentation copy of Wilfrid Scawen Blunt's 
Kclmscott Press Love-lyrics and Songs of Pro- 
teus, inscribed with an acrostic poem to the 
Marchioness of Granby (estimate £350-£450). 
These, along with a first edition of A Shrop- 
shire Lad and a presentation copy of George 
Meredith's first publication. Poems (1851), 
make an impressive library. 


AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS 

Peter R. Ackroyd was until 1982 the Samuel Davidson Professor of Old Testament Studies at the University of 
London. He is the edltorof the first volume of the Cambridge History of the Bible, 1970. 

R. K. A ogress is a survivor of Auschwitz. She is Professor of German if Princeton University. Her The parly . 
German Epigram: A iiudy in poetry was published lo 1975. 

Stephen Bann is Readerin Modem Cultural StudJesat the University of Kent. His The Clothing of CUo; A 
study of the representation of history in nineteenth-century Britain and France was published in 1984. 

Anthony Baavor’l most recent novel is TheFaustlan Pact, 1983. . ’ 

Keith Brown Is Professor of English at the University of Oslo. .. . 

K. N. Chaudhurl's most recent book, Trade and Civilisation in the Indian Ocean: An economic history from 
the rise of Islam to 1 750, will be reviewed in a forthcoming issue of the TLS, 

Peter Clurfce is Fellow of St John's College, Cambridge. His Liberals andSoclal Democrats, 1981, UnoW 
available in paperback. 

Jim Grace’s No veltn Seven Parts wiU bo published this autumn* 

Maurice Cranston is Emeritus Professor qf PoHlkal Science at theLondon School ofEconomta . At present 
he Is Visiting Professor of Political Sdence at the Unlvetdty of Ctitfomla.Sen Dlegp. Hit J ean-Jaeques: The ■ 
early life and work of Jean Jacques Roiuseau 1712-1754 wupMsshcdln 1983. 

R. P. T. Davenport-Hints was joint wfanerof the Wolfeon Literary Prize for History and Biography for his 
Dudley Docker: The life and times of a trade warrior, 1985. ; 

Donald Davk Is Andrew W. Mollon Professor ofHutnsnlties at VsoderbUtUnivectity. Hols the editor of The 
New Oxford Book of Christian Verse, 3981. 

Sir Raymond Firth isEm^ritus Professor of Anthropology at theUniversJty of London. His books Include 

RankandRefigloninTikopla,l97d,MdSymbaUPubUcandPrlMteA . 

A, Dayld Jones Is a lecturer in Psychology fit the London School of Bionomics. 

LeszekKolakowtid’soiMtlrccentbooklsficrgJon, 1985, In the Past Mistersseriea. HbReVgton wna published 

in 1982. ' ’ 

R. D. Lalng’s Wisdom, Madness and Folly: The making of a pr^feeirr was published last year. 

JoimMwMnarrielsL^yMargarttProfesforOfDirinlty sriheUiilyereUyqrOitf^.Hjsbooka include 

Thin fdnga bout God, 1975, Hi* Gifford I^tures > /«5ea« , Ao/£>e/f)' 1 we re publlahedln 1984- 

. _ . Ik. I !.w.»rr(hi n(Ci AnHrMUT UlsHnitlre Inr-luftn TVn» ' 


Behlmcr, Rady, Inside Warner Bros (1935- 
1951) 551 

Ctarhe, Peter B. Black Paradise: The Rastafarian 
movement 558 ** 

Gilbert, Martin. The Holocaust : The Jewish 
tragedy 566 

Ginzburg, Carlo. The Enigma ol Piero: Piero della 
Francesca: The Baptism, The Arezzo Cycle, The 
Flagellation 570 

Kaye, Harvey J. The British Marxist Historians: An 
introductory analysis 572 

Knott, Kim. My Sweet Lord:The Hare Krishna 
movement 558 

Loy, Mina. The Last Lunar Baedeker 548 
Lynch, Patricia. The Bookshopon the Quay 574 
MacKflJop, fan. The British Ethical Societies 564 
Mann, Richard G. El Greco and his Patrons 570 
Mark, Jan. Frankie's Hat 574 
Middleton, Stanley. An After-Dinner's Sleep 553 
Moltnwnn, JQrgen. Ood in Creation: An ecological 
doctrine of creation 556 
Morgan,Ted. FDR: A biography 550 

Mott, Michael. The Seven Mountains of Thomas 
Merton 559 

Neale, R. 5. Writing Marxist History: British society, .. 
economy and culture since 1700 572 
Newman, Peter C. Company of Adventurers; 

Volume One 571 

The New Jerusalem Bible 568 

Oldham, June. Grow Up, Cupid 574 

Paulin, Tom (Editor). The Faber Book of Political 

Verse 547 

Phillips, Dee. Ella 553 

Prakashi Om. The D utch Bast India Company a nd 
the Economy of Bengal 1630-1720 571 
Pryce-Jonn, David. The Afternoon Sun 554 
St AublndeTerdn,Llw. The Bay of Silence 554 • 
SalamanfNkfrolaa. Falling Apart 554 
Shattuck, Roger. The Innocent Eye 573 
Taylor, Laurie, and Bob Million. Uninvited Guests: 
Thelntlmatesecretsoftdevisionandradio SSI 
Tevcflt, Shabfal. Ben-Gtirion and the Palestinian 
Arabs: Pham peace to war 549 
Tracy, James D. A Financial Revolution in the 
' Habsburg Netherlands: Ren ten andRentenfersin 
the County of Holland. 1515-1565 571 
Weriu-Pearaon s Touy. Dodo 553 
Wonlt, Albert. The Birth and Death of the Miracle 
Man 552 

WbeWon, David. A Vocation 552 
WUUama, Trevor. Foim and VllalHy in the World • 
and God: A Christian perspective 556 
Wright, T. R.Tbe Religion ofHuuianily: The 
impact of Comtean Positivism on Victorian 
Britain 564 

! Zwdg, Ronald W. Britain and Palestine During tiie 
Second World War 549 . 

The Ehrenpreis Center for Swift Studies, 
named after the leading Swift scholar, is being 
' established at the WestflUische Wilhelms-Uni- 
versitfit at Mfinster. It is based on library mate- 
rial and papers given by deed of the estate of 
the late Irvin Ehrenpreis, and on compilations 
and purchases by Hermann J, Real and Heinz 
J. Vienken, who have also founded a Society of 
Friends of the Center and are projecting a 
journal,. Swift Studies : This annual of .the r 
Ehrenpreis Center: the first issue will be pub- 


Qeofflrey Parker U Protestor °i®®rly Modem HbtmY ^ 1 foriude 77m . , jfgbed this December and will report ort the 
Dutch Revolt, 1977, and THefhhtyYeors Wnr.whlc .• . JN ■ • . • • U ; L Society's activities and the holdlngsof (he Ce o- 


fflr Brian PJiurt rf was uhtli riicontly CavenditiiProf4«K>r of Physics kt the Uhlwriily of Cambridge. Hoi* the 
• ^^oin^ysks^Wbratioh, 19W'aiid : l982; . ■ • ■ .'/• 


ofBfelefeld, Weu Octmany. He is the 
t-1970, 1981, arid The Wasting of the B/ittfh 


Society's activities and the holdlngsof the Ce n- 
ter, and Include essays and notes by many scho- 
lars. The annual subscription to tbe Friends, to 
■Include a free copy of Swift Studies, is the 
equivalent of DM60. Those interested should 
.^contact P/ofesspr Hermann J. Real and Dr 
.'HeingT- Vienken, Engl isches Seminar, Johan- 
itiwt’rasse 12-20, 4400 MOn&tcr, Federal Re- 
. public ot Germany. 


P/ofcssqr Hehnmn J. Real and Dr 

Economy, 1982. ' V . J „ '• ' . • , Heinz L. Vienken, Engllsches Seminar, Johan- 

Mo,, “ cr ■ Fcderai Re - 

ru,irp published earlier UUi year, • . , : i- l - / ! • • r 

A. J. Sbermw wa* A# ^W'**!* 0 **' 1 *' * The latest In the University of Kentucky Lib- 
o(M. N. Warburgand Co. 1798-191 rr, j nubihtiriin 1981 HliAi»ffeone«aDoeartd ' Series of Occasional Panersis by JohnT. . 

Shawcross. In The Cotlectfoi of the Works of 
in!984. — ~rAn, 1982. WtJudgmeMof Sense: Mn MUton and Mtfioniatia In ihd hfttrgatet L 


• • • ■ ■ ICtog Lfhrary (113pp. University of Kentucky. 

^ V . Llbreries. KY 40506. $15; 0 917 51903 5), Pel 


Hen(ussannnattu^">^r. r -:—.-* - .... Libraries, KY 40506. $15; 0 917 51903 5), Pro- , 


^to l urtdefgo an operation and an 
d , r afrofafebturebv Ronald ReaBaii 


defiyefod in 1967,in iton- " 
■ to fetch' as much as 




